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WRITE PULP Why..... by Thomas Thompson 
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How to... by Robert W. Lowndes ig 
































YOUR SUCCESS IS OUR BUSINESS 


HIS advertisement appears 

here month after month be- 
cause we find that it reaches 
writers who need us and whom 
we enjoy working with. More and 
more writers with literary ability, 
who mean business, who have the 
potential to succeed at what they 
attempt, who can tell the difference 
between competence and incom- 
petence in a critic, answer our 
talks on this page. If you are such 
a writer, let's hear from you. As you read this, trust your impulse. Write 
to us! 

For writers who want information about what we can do for them, we 
have a pamphlet ent*led “Literary Services.” This pamphlet has no 
pictures, no opportunity of a lifetime, get-rich-quick. be-famous-over-the- 
weekend ballyhoo. It answers questions most address to us, and it con- 
tains the record of Uzzell success in training writers over the past twenty 
years—a record that stands by itself in the field of creative writing help. 
This pamphlet is free for the asking and will be sent by return mail. 


If you want to see how good we are, try us with a problem manu- 
script. For a single story or article up to 5,000 words, the fee for an 
Editorial Appraisal (opinion of salability or not and why) is $7, for a 
Collaborative Criticism (replotting, blue penciling, if necessary), the fee 
is $12. For additional words, one dollar a thousand. 


NOVELISTS! 


If you are thinking about writing a novel, are writing one at present, or have 
written one and now face the problem of revision, a thorough reading of my THE 
TECHNIQUE OF THE NOVEL may save you months, even years, of undirected work. 
This book is the authoritative work on novel technique and contains practical, detailed 
discussions on every phase of writing the long narrative. A partial list of chapters 
includes: The Good Subject, The Principles of Unity, The Problem of Length, The 
Principles of Drama, The Popular Novel, The Novel of Significance, Common Errors in 
Plotting. Says Walter B. Pitkin, former Professor of Journalism, Columbia University, 
and author of thirty-five books: “The book reveals a rich background and the hardest 
thinking at every step. | am its first fan and am flatly sold on it." 

THE TECHNIQUE OF THE NOVEL can be ordered from me at the address below; 
sent by return mail upon receipt of the bargain price of $2.00. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL © CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 
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- $4000.00 


GRAND] 
PRIZE. 








SCIENCE-FICTION 


A CHALLENGE TO WRITERS, 
known or unknown! Ability essential, but 
imagination is your biggest asset. No re- 
strictions on theme, no magazine taboos. 
This competition is open to all! 


RULES, Anyone, anywhere, is eligible. En- 
tries must be original, unpublished 
science-fiction novels — preferred lengths 
60,000 to 100,000 words. Authors may sub- 
mit any number of entries. $4000.00 in 
cash will be paid immediately to the 
Grand Prize Winner, of which $500.00 is 
an outright gratuity, and $3500.00 a mini- 
mum, guaranteed advance against royal- 
ties (non-returnable) at standard rates. 
Contest closes September 30, 1952. Grand 
Prize Winner will be announced on or 
before December 31, 1952. Decision of 
the judges, Everett F. Bleiler and T. E. 
Dikty, editors of the annual BEST 
SCIENCE-FICTION STORIES, will be 
final. Unsuccessful entries will be returned 
thereafter by express collect unless other- 
wise instructed. 





Hints to contestants. Give us an exciting, 
unusual story. Audacious concepts welcomed. 
Science must be sound, but more important 
to us is human motivation and sustained story 
interest. Don’t worry about startling the 
judges. 


NOVEL CONTEST 


SPONSORED JOINTLY BY 


ws ts 


SHASTA oa POCKET BOOKS 


PUBLISHERS INC. 
Foremost publishers Foremost publishers 
ef original science- of popular-priced, 
fiction trade books. paper-bound editions. 


HIS is the largest lump sum ever offered for a 

science-fiction work — a tremendous opportunity 
for new as well as established writers! Book publica- 
tion by Shasta, with special, feature publicity. Simul- 
taneous contract for a subsequent Pocket Boox 
edition! These rewards and advantages are unprec- 
edented in the science-fiction field. They justify a 
surpassing effort on your part to win the prizel 


NEW DIRECTIONS 
IN SCIENCE-FICTION 


We are searching for great science-fiction writing — 
better than the best now appearing! We know it 
exists somewhere, in the guts and imagination of 
someone reading about this contest. Perhaps a por- 
tion of it is already on paper. We want something 
fresh, original — a work so outstanding that it will 
gain new readers for science-fiction, and gratify old 


readers as well. 
2500.00 





ADDITIONAL 
PRIZES OF 


All entries of merit which do not win the Grand 


Prize will be considered for an open number of 
Second Prizes of $2500.00 each, including Shasta 
and Pocket Boox publication. All entries, whether 
top prize winners or not, will be considered eligible 
for Shasta publication. 





No entry form required. Mark your title page ‘‘Contest.” 





SEND ENTRIES TO 


SHASTA PUBLISHERS 





5525 BLACKSTONE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 





Tue Warrer’s Dicgst, 22 =e 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published Py Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Money. 


$2.00 the year. Vol. $2, No. 5 


. Entered as second class matter, April 


1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., 
































Collier’s Needs Short Mysteries 
Sir: 

Collier’s is now particularly interested in short 
mysteries, ranging in length from about 1,400 
to 5,500 words. 

. Sound motivation, freshness of approach, in- 
genuity and plausible characterization are, I 
suspect, overworked phrases when any editor sets 
forth his wants, but those are the qualities for 
which we'll look. We will consider all kinds of 
mysteries, providing they have suspense, are 
effective in their own terms and are in good 
taste. 

The rate of payment will be the same as on 
regular short stories. 

Knox Buroer, 

Fiction Editor, Collier’s, 
640 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Scholarship In Publishing 
Sir: 

The Women’s National Book Association is 
again offering a scholarship for the Radcliffe 
summer course in Publishing Procedures, con- 
ducted at Radcliffe College, June 25 to August 
5, under the direction of Helen Everitt, New 
York editor for Houghton Mifflin Company. The 
six weeks’ course surveys the requirements and 
opportunities in the field and provides practical 
training for it through two major projects: the 
student will work with book-length manuscripts 
on which she will perform each of the publishing 
functions—except for actual printing—and she 
will produce a dummy of a magazine. 

The scholarship is open to a woman, a college 
graduate, either in the book or magazine trade 
or wishing to enter the publishing or bookselling 
fields. Applications for the scholarship will be 
accepted until May 1. Further information about 
the course and application blanks for the scholar- 
ship may be secured from Mrs. Eleanor Brent, 
Consultant, The Little Bookshop, Macy’s, Herald 
Square, New York, or from Mrs. Helene Frye, 
Editor, Whittlesey House, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York. 

ELEANOR Brent, 
Chairman, Scholarship Committee, 
Wemen’s Nat’] Book Association. 


$5,000 Novel Contest 
Sir: 

The World Publishing Company announces a 
$5,000 Religious Novel Contest. For the novel 
that best portrays, dramatizes, or reaffirms re- 
ligious or inspirational teaching, of any denomina- 
tion, set in any period or locale, selected by 
World’s editorial board and judges, the sum of 
$5,000 will be awarded, one half as an outright 
award and the balance as advance against royal- 
ties on the book, which World will publish. 

No manuscript will be eligible if submitted later 
than midnight, December 31, 1952. Any writer, 
whether established or a newcomer, may enter 
and manuscripts may be submitted by the author 
or through an agent. They must be at least 
60,000 words in length, typewritten and double- 
spaced. Author’s name and address must appear 
on first and last page of manuscript, and a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope must ‘accompany 
each entry. Contestants should send a covering 
letter indicating date when manuscript was sent, 
together with a brief biographical note. Manu- 
scripts should be addressed to: 

Reuicious Nove: Contest Epiror, 
The World Publishing Company, 
107 West 43rd Street, 

New York 18, New York. 


First Year 
Sir: 

Last year I entered the True Story Contest 
and though my story didn’t win a prize True 
Experience bought it. Then and there I decided 
that if I could sell one story I could sell more. 
I sent another story to Frank Gould of True 
Experience, and he bought it. During the year I 
sold articles, stories and fillers to eleven national 
magazines. My smallest check was $25 and my 
largest, $100. Macfadden alone bought five of 
my stories. Since January of this year, I have 
sold six stories. When the Editor-of-the-Year 
Contest comes up for 1952, Editor Frank Gould 
of True Experience will top the list for me. With 
his encouragement, I am making a career for 
myself instead of baby-sitting for married chil- 
dren. 

Mrs. V. A. CLowarp, 
900 N. W. Broadway, 
Turlock, California. 
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s MARKS YOUR SPOT! 


If you think there is a spot in this picture for you, I'll help you get there. A picture is 


worth 10,000 words, and this one gives you facts; names; amounts. 
STACK THE FACTS AGAINST THE CLAIMS—AGAINST 
THE BIG TALK ... THE "BIGGEST" TALK. 


10,000 unsubstantiated claims. 


lt means more than 


There wasn't room in the picture for ESQUIRE, or the COMPANION, or ARGOSY 
(at $1,000); or the Junior Literary Guild, or the Unicorn Book Club, or the Mystery Book 


Club, or the Catholic Book Club, or the Executive Book Club. . 


KNOW-HOW. 


BOOK AUTHORS 


ALF JACKPOT: Watch for THE 
BLUSHING MONKEY by Roman Ss 
McDougald to be published by 

Simon & Schuster. This is a book Ss 
which will overwhelm you. The 

advance is $1,000, a serial deal 
is cooking (more about this later); 
big promotion coming up on pub- 
lication. Another in the long line 
of ALF triumphs. 


2G 
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DEMAND PROOF OF SALES 


An agent who sells a book is happy to announce the scale. 
| have told you about my book sales month after month, 
for years. Question anyone who claims sales but can't be 

fic. On the basis of my sales and experience | 
¢c @ a nominal fee of $5 for initial appraisal and com- 
ment on your book, fiction or non-fiction. 


| HAVE SOLD MY AUTHORS TO 


Doubleday, Harper's, Simon & Schuster, Putman, Lippin- 
cott, Farrar, Barnes, Dutton, Dodd-Mead, Norton, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Vanguard, Funk & Wagnalls, Duell, Morrow, 
Messner, Macrae-Smith, Greenberg, Gold Medal. 





. results of 20 YEARS OF 


What makes this large volume agency right for you 
as an individual? We push you — not only with the 
editors. | have pushed authors to revise twice, three 
times, for the same editor. (Example: See BRIDGE 
OUT in the April 26th POST. The author revised 
this 3 times before | sold it to the POST for $1,000). 
We keep the deals cooking, every day in the year; 
there is always something on the fire, tended by 
practiced hands. ONE OF THE DEALS COULD BE 
FOR YOU. 


HOW DO YOU START SELLING? 


Teil me about yourself when you send me your manu- 
scripts—as my selling authors did—so that | can show 
you the marketable material in your own background, as 
i did for them. Once | decide where your true talent 
lies, we go to town. 


My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compensa- 
tion for handling your material is the 10% commission, 
my rates for personal detailed analysis, suggested revision 
and presentation to editors of your marketable manu- 
scripts are: 1,000 to 3,000 words $3; 3,000 to 5,000 
words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50c 
per thousand words thereafter. 





FLASH: Another award for an ALF client! 


August Moon has just won the $1,000 Friends Of American Writers Award for 


the best book of 1951. 


Vern Sneider's Teahouse of for | 





A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 











Eighth Annual 
WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
June 23 — July 25 
Workshop sessions in the popular story, 


quality story, novel, poetry, non-fiction, 


juvenile. Write for bulletin to: 


Dr. Alan Swallow, Director of Workshop 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
these from me for years. 10% discount on orders for three 
groups. 


= ease and Bt St MET & eecceces $8.28 
32 Oxo and 32 C¥axd¥e. 2211 alas 
stage for 3 Ibs. -. each of first two groups and for 
2 Ibs on third group. 10 Yex8l4 noteheads and 100 634 


envelopes, printed 3 lines oP. 50. Add 5c exchange to chi 
LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss. 
Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Good Bond, one carbon, extra first and last page. 
Mailed flat. 75c¢ per thousand plus return postage. 


B. H. SATTERTHWAITE 
1521 New York Ave. 


Huntington, New York 

















YOU NEED HELP 


YOU NEED COMPETENT HELP 


PAULINE BLOOM has sold hundreds of mss to 
all kinds of markets including the top slicks. She 
has taught hundreds of writers at Town Hall, 
Brooklyn College, and in her own classes. 


YOU NEED RESPONSIBLE HELP 


PAULINE BLOOM has been a member of the 
Author’s Guild Council and Chairman of the Pulp 
Writers’ Section of the Authors’ League of America. 
PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP ss approved as a 
correspondence school under the laws of the State 
of New York. 


YOU NEED STEP-BY-STEP HELP 


In this course you master one technical point at a 
time, and use it immediately in the actual creation 
of a story. PAULINE BLOOM criticizes your work 
not after the story is all written with the mistakes 
crystalized in your mind and cemented into the 
structure of your story, but ——_ ty STEP, as the 
story is planned and written correct your 
mistakes as you go along and YoU FEEL SECURE 
ABOUT THE WORK *SEHIND YOU. 
This Is A Brand New Course 
Prepared Now, Based On Markets 
And Circumstances Which Exist Today 
pacman gover SERVICE for completed mss and 
al step-by-step WORK-IN-PROGRESS CRITI. 
CIsM SERVICE for published writers and those 
who have had my courses at Town Hall, Brooklyn 
College, by mail or in my own workshop. 


Write for Details 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP 


For Writers 
767 Eastern Parkway-D 
































Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 









MWA No Splinter 
Sir: 

As the new executive vice-president of MWA 
I am writing both to congratulate you on your 
very fine story about the Authors Guild—and to 
register a mild but definite exception to one com- 
ment about the Mystery Writers of America. 

The inclusion of MWA in a list of splinter 
organizations which your article states “harm 
all writers” seems to be a gross injustice to our 
organization. In the first place, how can you 
describe a national organization of some 350 
members, which includes the leading crime writers 
of this country, as a “splinter group’? 

MWA has become over the last six years a 
solid national group and the record shows how 
much we have accomplished in improving con- 
tracts, advances, payments, etc. We are an effec- 
tive, going organization, working for the best 
interests of writers; our Board contributes its 
time freely, with nothing to gain personally; our 
expenses are kept at a minimum; and no one is 
interested in personal gains, political cliques, or 
private feuds. 

The fact that we are not affiliated with the 
Authors League is not entirely our fault! MWA 
has suggested to the League that we could affiliate 
with them, but our terms were not acceptable 
to them. However, we are on very good terms 
with members of the League and many of our 
members also belong to that organization. Rex 
Stout, the present League president, is also a 
member of MWA and serves on our Board of 
Directors. Do you believe that he would serve 
in this capacity if he felt that our society does 
harm to writers? 

WILL OurSLER, 

Mystery Writers of America, Inc., 
408 West 14th Street, 

New York 14, N. Y. 


e Wrirer’s Dicest, which gave the greater part of 
its June, 1951, issue to the Mystery Writers of 
America, meant no disparagement of the group. 
In fact, the Authors Guild article specifically 
says, “. .. Mystery Writers of America are much 
better off in the here and now. Their organization 
has what the Authors Guild lacks: pep.” MWA 
is a “splinter” group only in the sense that it is a 
part of what could be a whole. Were all the 
parts, MWA, the Magazine Writers, etc., welded 
into a whole under the League, stronger and more 
concerted writers’ action would be possible.—Ed. 


Prize Winner 
Sir: 

The subscription price of W.D. paid off. Your 
October announcement of the Freedoms Foun- 
dation contest was responsible for my entry. I 
won a third prize of $100 and an honor medal. 

FRANCES FENNER, 
Afton, New York. 


$50 To $150 For Regional Mss. 
Sir: 

Cue, “The Weekly Magazine of New York 
Living,” seeks different, off-beat articles on any 
subject appealing to the sophisticated reader who 
lives in New York and vicinity (Westchester, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Brooklyn and Long 
Island). Particularly in demand are: crusading 
or expose pieces on local topics close to the 
reader’s heart or pocketbook; one-column (400- 
word) shorts on unique personalities; articles on 
truly different people or places within the area 
Cue covers; pieces on institutions which have re- 
mained obscure despite terrific accomplishment; 
and roundups on service subjects of general in- 
terest to New Yorkers. 


No coverage of entertainment or entertain- 
ment personalities is needed. Top-notch, anec- 
dotal, tight, incisive writing is demanded. Photo- 
illustrated manuscripts are preferred. If in doubt, 
query first by letter. Shorts run to 500 words; 
full-length articles to 1,500 words or a top of 
2,000 words. Payment ranges between $50 and 
$150, on acceptance. Reports within a week. 

Ratpu H. Major, Jr., 
Editor, Cue, 

6 East 39th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


¢ Editor Major just moved to Cue from Coro- 
net, where he was associate editor. He’s still 
serving as editor of the Overseas Press Club's 
Bulletin —Ed. 


A Real Wail 
Sir: 

Much has been said about the unhappy lot of 
the unpublished writer—may I add my wail to 
the cries of the muuitude? 

One’s home life, for example, can become 
almost unendurable, as mine is. Until my first 
story is sold I shall know no peace of mind. All 
those with whom I come in daily contact are 
doing their utmost to make life miserable for me. 
In the first place I come from a foreign country 
and am therefore “odd.” The fact that I am an 
ex-newsreporter now trying to write short stories 
makes me “very odd indeed.” Add the fact that I 
loathe housework (and make no secret of it, 
although I always carry out household duties 
with dispatch and expediency) and I have be- 
come “quite crazy.” 


Not long ago one member of my husband’s 
family muttered darkly that he hoped one day 
I “would learn”! My husband states sourly that 
I “do too much daydreaming’—which might 
give people the erroneous impression that he 
seldom gets his meals on time. Each day tension 
builds up so that by nightfall I am reduced to 
hopeless dejection. 

Mrs. Donatp L. Davis, 
Sychar Rd., R.F.D. 1, 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


T 
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EATON’S CORRASABLE’S 
CLEANLY ERASABLE 





Easy as rolling off a couplet 
in dactyllic dimeter! 


In plain prose: this wonder paper made 
only by Eaton erases mistakes into clean 
oblivion — without blur or fuzz; lets you 
retype smoothly over erasures; results in 
proud MSS with a high bid for your pub- 
lisher’s respect. Just a flick of the wrist 
with a soft pencil eraser does the trick. 

Prove it! —test it at your local station- 
er’s. You'll want to use it for a sonnet to 
immortalize the time-temper-money- sav- 
ing qualities of this fabulous find! Or send 
coupon and dime for a generous sample 
«+. enough paper for the average MS. 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 


ERASES WITHOUT A TRACE 
ee 


| 
| 
| EATON PAPER CORP. —Dept. 3 — Pittsfield, Mass. 
| Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
| sample (enough for the average manuscript) of 
| Corrasable Bond. 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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A few students accepted for 
Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 


Pogstry WRITING PLAN 
Novet WritiInc PLAN 


Particulars on Request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








Professional Authors’ 
Typing Service 
Minor editing. Prompt service. 
Extra first, last pages. 
Write for rates 


DAVID GOODYEAR 


477 Sth Street Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 











TRY THE CRITIC WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 
“THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS” 


For coaching by mail. For Chicago elass. For WN. H. Writer’s Colony 
MY. SEVEN BOOKS 


1—WRITERS: HELP YoU (Basic Technique).......+.- $1.00 
2——-WRITERS: OURSELVES! (Formula)... .+sseeeees 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)........ 2.80 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique).......-. 2.00 
5—WwR renee: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained..... 3. 
6—WRITER. LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 2.50 
7—THE DEV IL’S HANDMAIDENS ¢ historical novel)..... 3.50 
For proof that I can pees S tr ate teach by_mail 
— e for lectures. References: Who's Who In The Midwest 
Dundee Rd. MILDRED |. REID Northbrook, Iilinois 





It Is Quite True... 


Even MASTER FORMULA is not perfect. 
It can’t sit in a swivel chair and pound a type- 
writer. It won’t feed blank sheets of paper into 
a mill and crank out perfect stories by itself 
while you play golf. The writer still has to do 
some of the work. 

BUT ... it has been called “The only new 
approach to writing salable fiction in the past 
fifty years.” It is the only graphic explanation 
of the difference between ‘Plot Formula’ which 
editors abhor and ‘Story Formula’ which they 
love. It is the only device which teaches the 
vital Three Manners of Presentation and shows 
where to use each of them in your story. It is 
the only chart which shows you, by word count 
on your own manuscript, where every element 
of your story must be. 

There is a ‘Story Formula.’ It.is used in 95% 
of the stories published today. Are you using it? 


A post card will bring our free 
Road Map For Writers. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, California 











The Biscuit Theory 
Sir: 

While I was writing with little success, the 
family and friends were not too helpful — or 
interested. But one week, by coincidence, four 
substantial checks came through, totalling almost 
$1,000. Editors might have disagreed, but in the 
minds of my family and friends, I had arrived! 

The following week I did not receive $1,000— 
or a thin dime. My family and friends felt that it 
was time they lent a hand. The well had run 
dry. Clifton was in danger of becoming a “has 
been” before the public even knew he was an 
“is.” They began to give me story ideas. 

Now I need story ideas. For days on end the 
old well is dry. So I listened. I listened to narra- 
tives of backgrounds which could only be han- 
dled in a Galsworthy trilogy. I listened to thin 
and hackneyed themes of school composition 
calibre. And sometimes I asked, “Yes, but where 
is the story?” 

“I’ve just told you. You’re the writer. I’ve 
given you the idea. You take it from there.” 

Why labor the point? You’ve been through it. 

Then I had an idea. Most of the helpful 
friends were feminine, the male friends taking the 
attitude that the whole thing wasn’t quite manly. 
So I wrote on a piece of paper: 

Flour 

Salt 

Baking Powder 
Fat 

Milk 


Biscuits 
“Look,” I said to my helpful friends, “those 
are the five ingredients for biscuits. The pro- 
portion, the quantity, the mixing technique, the 
time and degree of heat applied are up to the 
cook, What she does with them determines 
whether she gets a, delectable morsel or a sodden 
mess. But you have to provide her with the 
ingredients, or reasonable substitutes, or you don’t 
have biscuits. See?” 
“Of course,” they answered. 
I wrote again on a piece of paper: 
Idea or gimmick 
Main character 
Problem to be solved 
Obstacle against solving it 
Solution 





Story 
“Here,” I said, “are the five ingredients of a 
story. The proportion, the quantity, the mixing 
technique, the time and degree of heat applied 
are up to the writer. But you have to provide 
him with all five ingredients or you don’t have a 
story. See?” 

Believe it or not, they saw. Now, from my 

friends, bless ’em, I do get an occasional story. 

Mark CLIFTON, 

1905 Havemeyer Lane, 

Redondo Beach, Calif. 
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$10,000 Harper Contest 
Sir: 

The Harper $10,000 Prize Novel Contest for 
1953 has just been announced. The contest will 
start June 1, 1953, and will close June 1, 1954. 
The judges are A. B. Guthrie, Jr., Orville 
Prescott, and Bernard De Voto. 

The Harper contest is designed to give recog- 
nition to a work of outstanding merit in the field 
of fiction. The rules of the contest do not limit 
the works to first novels, although it is the pub- 
lisher’s hope that the award may give encourage- 
ment to a new and perhaps unknown author. The 
contest is not limited to citizens of the United 
States, but only hitherto unpublished manuscripts 
in the English language may be submitted. 

HarPER AND BROTHERS; 
49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Or Would He? 
Sir: 

I read B. L. Busch’s little diary, “One Week’s 
Run of the Mail,” in the March W.D. and my 
heart warmed to the guy. Those damned paper 
clips, how well I know them! 

Many editors are ex-free-lancers. Are their 
memories so short that they cannot recall their 
own reaction to clip persecution? Even an editor 
would not descend so low as to “get even” for his 
former pains. 

MARSHALL CRANE, 

Box 248, 

Bedford, N. Y. 
¢ That “guy” Busch is two gals—Lorraine V. 
Buckman and Barbara Schindler, free lancers 


from Boulder, Colorado, who collaborate under 
the by-line B. L. Busch.—Ed. 


Summer In New Hampshire 
Sir: 

At my Writers’ Colony in New Hampshire I 
have for the past 14 summers given one man and 
one woman the opportunity to work for their 
tuition. I offer instruction in the form of three 
private lessons weekly and one class session for 
this work. I take only as many students as I, 
personally, can teach, and they live in log cabins 
and dormitories amid 12 acres of pines. Perhaps 
there are two writers who have their summers 
free (or I could take two sets, for four weeks 
each), I need a man for outside work, lawns, 
painting, etc., and a woman to be the hostess. 
The school runs’ eight weeks—from July 7 to 
August 31. Anyone interested should contact me 
soon at my Illinois address. 

Miprep I. Rep, 
1034 Dundee Rd., 
Northbrook, Illinois. 


© Mildred Reid is the author of six textbooks 
for writers, Writers: Let’s Plot, Writers: Try 
Short-Shorts, etc.—Ed. 


$3,000 THIS YEAR! 


An active student of this course, Gordon 
Shirreffs, of Illinois, — to hit the $3,000 
sales mark this year. In 1951 he sold fifteen 


stories. 
STUDENT SELLS 
$500 WORTH A MONTH! 


This student, Walter Dales, of Montreal, has not yet 
completed the |! simple commercially slanted assign- 
ments in this course based on TRIAL AND ERROR. 

This student started his selling sometime ago; now 
with two assignments to go he makes sales of OVER 
$500 A MONTH—and that on a PART-TIME BASIS! 


NOT ELEMENTARY 


So the sales record is unsurpassed. 

This is not a course in elementary English—gram- 
mar, spelling, or punctuation. It is not a course which 
cuts a story up into a hundred pieces and expects you 
to assemble the jigsaw puzzle. 


YOU NEED TODAY'S HELP 
FOR TODAY'S MARKETS! 


It is a course based on the commercial requirements 
of the entire fiction field. It was devised solely as a 
method of helping you write your stories proper! 
for the markets which pay. We are not interested in 
art for art's sake, and neither are our students who, as 
a result, sell to magazines like the SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST, The ATLANTIC MONTHLY, the serial 
markets like United Feature Syndicate, the confession 
markets like TRUE CONFESSIONS, the outdoor mar- 
kets, the pulp markets, and, of course, the book pub- 
lishers—(one book was a book club choice.) 


YOU WANT 
SHORT-CUT HELP! 


It is a course based on TRIAL AND ERROR, the 
best known writing book in America. The book revo- 
lutionized old-fashioned thinking about the writing 
business. Hundreds of people wrote asking for an elab- 
oration of the book in the form of lessons. The results 
is this course which has transformed the old academic 
methods of teaching writing. If you are looking for 
practical help, a proved short cut to the well paying 
commercial markets, SEND THE COUPON BELOW. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL A 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have 
CJ TRIAL AND ERROR, 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York 


 “ 











KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism, collaboration, revision, editing. 
Fiction, articles, plays. 
GHOSTWRITING 
Send for information 
Criticism rates: 1000 to 3000 words, $3; 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand; 
50c per 1000 words thereafter. 
Minimum fee, $3. 

Reading and report on novels — $5.00 


5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd., Phone SU 13458 
North Hollywood, California 








TYPING 


25 yeors experience Electric Typewriter 


Manuecripte 40c¢c per thousand words Poetry lec per line. 
Minor corrections in grammar, punc ctuation, apelling, ete. 
desired. One carbon copy and extra first page free. Aleo 
mimeographing, addressing, ete., at reasonable rates 


YOU PAY POSTAGE 


THE COPY CAT 
Stenogrephic Service Bertha Treben Comstock 
P. ©, Box 2731 Denver 1, Cole. 











ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS - NOVELS - STORIES - PLAYS - SCREEN 
ALL LANGUAGES 
19 Wns Room Fo 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 36 








WRITERS' CONFERENCE 


IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOULDER, COLO. 
JULY 21-AUGUST 8, 1952 


Distinguished Staff — Write for Information 








POETS 

Send self-addressed stamped cavelape for PRIZE PRO- 
GRA Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
ete. You will receive also description of HELP YOUR: 
SELF HANDBOOKS, (sh. .00 each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEM 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A tattonat Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1020; 25¢ a copy: $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dalias 11, Texas 








Sales 


Edwin Corle, Patron of Arts 
(Amer. Mercu 
Max McMurray, The fo Bayou 
(Rinehart) 
Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 
writers assisted. 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 
Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama School '29) 
5657 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 




















The Long Haul 
Sir: 

Recently I sold my first two confessions. I'll 
bet my writing teachers, who used to suffer 
through the reading of my efforts, would be 
glad to know that the spark they believed must 
be there has finally come ablaze. 

There was Clara Stewart Boyer, who headed 
our table of a dozen at the Civic Center in Salt 
Lake City. I remember Dorothy Handley, Rosa 
Lee Loyd, Dorothy Mair. Time has taken the 
names of the others in that 1934 group. 


Then, there was the class conducted by Agnes 
Parsons at the YMCA in Los Angeles, 1938-39. 
Steve Fisher, one of Miss Parsons’ pupils, and 
Irene Wempe, the confession writer who is be- 
ginning to make a name for herself in the Post, 
had been through the mill ahead of me. 

There was the time I went out to Maren El- 
wood’s in Hollywood to get her to help me with 
a book. Elwood, too, thought I had something. 
What a fascinating gal! She would have made 
a short story writer out of me if I had given her 
half a chance; but, in those days, I wanted to 
write a book. 

If I could go to the Manuscripter’s Club to- 
night and hear Howard Hill ask, “Any sales this 
month?” I could hold up my hand. 


And there was the group of six who used to 
meet at Ruth Lambert’s in El Monte in '44. 
What a working group that was! 

I often think of all the hopefuls I’ve sat with 
in groups and classes, and I wonder if they have 
achieved their goals. I haven’t achieved mine, but 
I feel like the door has cracked a little. 

What fun these confessions are! I—I—I am 
everything! 

Mauve MILLerR GREER, 
205 N. E. 18th, R. 2, 
Miami, Oklahoma. 


$100 Play Prize 
Sir: 

Each year the Theatre Americana presents the 
$100 Frederick Warde Prize for the best original 
play produced during the season. Plays are eligi- 
ble which have three acts, are of the American 
scene or by American authors, and have not de- 
rived any financial benefit from their playing or 
any prizes for their production or been listed 
with any commercial or semi-professional theatre 
or play broker. This does not exclude plays that 
have had amateur productions in strictly ama- 
teur little theatres or by non-profit organizations. 
Manuscripts should be sent to Theatre Amer- 
icana, P. O. Box 245, Altadena, California. Un- 
suitable material will be returned to the author 
by express collect. 

Rosert Criark, Chairman, 
Play Reading Committee, 
Theatre Americana, 
Altadena, California. 
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This Funny Life 


Sir: 

In March I received a check for $25 from 
True Magazine. This was my first check and it 
came as a surprise. I sent the contribution to 
their “This Funny Life” feature last October. 
The magazine states that if you do not hear 
from them in four weeks you can consider your 
material rejected. I hope this incident will en- 
courage others who have things out in the mail. 

Tuomas J. O’Connor, 
273 West Third Street, 
South Boston 27, Massachusetts. 


Pro Floren 
Sir: 

If all the novels of Lee Floren contain the 
same type of wit as his article in the February 
W.D., I’m going to get all 62. 

Dovores G. Keirn, 
231 Via la Circula, 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 


Con 


Sir: 

Can you please tell me what good Lee Floren’s 
article “Novels Are Like Love Affairs” did, in 
addition to blowing up the writer’s ego? 

For one thing, he, by inference, painted an 
entirely false picture of the business. Phoenix 
Press never paid a royalty to anyone—$150 ad- 
vance, plus half of British or other subsidiary 
sales, and that’s it. Lowndes’ rate is % cent a 
word, and if you don’t believe it ask him. 

If you must give us articles on Western fiction 
writing, why not have Bonham, Overholser, 
Thompson, Gaulden, Heuman, Tompkins, Bal- 
lard, Field, Short, or other hard-working con- 
temporaries do them? They are craftsmen, not 
blowhards. 

Leo M. Causey, Jr., 
Box 1187, 

Humble Oil Co., 
Cuyama, California. 


® Thomas Thompson appears in this issue of 
the Dicest, page 22.—Ed. 

P.S. Sixty-two published novels still seem like 
a lot of books! 


With Pleasure 
Sir: 

After 10 years of trying, I have sold my first 
confession, “The Little Squirt,” to Mrs. May 
Kelley, Personal Romances. My advice to all 
young confession writers: stick to your guns; 
don’t ever give up. I am so happy I could burst. 
Please put this note in your “Forum.” I want 
everyone to be happy with me. 

Jane NELson, 
109 West Second St., 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 











SELLS 
FIRST STORY 
AT 60 


“Since I am crowding threescore, my 
objective in taking the N.1.A. course 
was not to become a professional 
writer. However, while still 

the course, I sent an article to St. 


asked for more. All thanks to 
N.LA."—Albert M. Hinman, 1937 
East Silver Street, Tucson, Arizona. 


"How dol get My Start 


as a writer?" 
. HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived. ” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “‘know how.’’ Understand how to 
use wor en you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a aowtpapes 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute gh 
Method is today helping men = eng of all ages = 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $ on 


Learn To Write by Writing 


The sowepneer Institute of America SS a training school for 
writers ere your talents — under the supervision of 
seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on ogee | 
you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this — - an 
that author or to study his dg We don’t give you rules 
and theories to absorb. The*N, I. A. aims to teach you to 
express yourself in your own natural style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitian daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sue ee 
are made. you discover you are getting the “‘feel’ it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy nee 
You can see where you're going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the real 
teason for the rejection. They pave no time to waste giving 
constructive criticism. The N. I. A. tells you ——— you are 
wrong. and why, and shows you what to do shou 


A Chance To Test Yourself — FREE 


Our unique Free Writing Aptitude Test tells whether Bs ~g 
possess the fundamental qualities y to rit- 
ing — acute observation, dramatic instinct, imagination, wete. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just mail the coupon 
below and see what our editors think about you. Newspaper 
Institute of fouthe. One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
(Founded 1925. 








owenn per Institute of America 
~~ ¥> Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
al me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about gy | for profit, as promised in 
Warirer’s Digest, April. 


will call. 7-D-562 





Copyright 1951, Newspaper Institute of America 

















DOUBLEDAY ¢ 


Should an author cevore ris 
whole life to writing—despite 
the fact that his books won’t 
sell, that he has a wife and 
child to support? This novel 
tackles one of the persistent 
problems of the creative man 
or woman today. It is the pow- 
erful story of Dillard Crowley, 
the author of five books that have had “a good 
press, but a starvation sale.” How he makes the 
choice between his wife and his work, between 
critical and popular success, is the provocative 
theme of Diminishing Return. 


gmump A superior novel... dramatic and engross- 
ing.”—ORVILLE PRESCOTT, N. Y. Times 


game ‘The problem of intellectual honesty and in- 
tegrity versus the main chance, and the easy life, 
has never been so sharply presented.” 

—CARL VICTOR LITTLE, San Francisco News 


DIMINISHING 
RETURN by LENARD KAUFMAN 


author of Jubel’s Children, Tender Mercy, 
and The Lower Part of the Sky. $3. 





aap The 33rd annual 


PRIZE collection is “the best 
STORIES yet put together.” — 


JOSEPH HENRY 
OF JACKSON. 24 stories, 
1951 including this year’s 


Selected and edited by 1-2-3 winners by Har- 
pm ietty, Sad trones 


Capote. $3.75 





Thorndike 
sarnhart 





desk 
dictionary 
in print.” 


—STERLING NORTH, 





s 

%, 
Featured in Life, Time, and Reader’s Digest. 80,000 
entries, 700 illustrations, 896 pages, with special 
us notes. $2.75 standard; $3.25 thumb indexed; 
$375 flexible, thumb indexed: 








AY 
At all booksellers DOU BLE D 


Nothing On Non-Fiction 
Sir: 

The swing is to non-fiction. The Satevepost 
uses seven articles to four pieces of fiction. Other 
magazines follow closely. But Writer’s DicEst 
publishes non-fiction about nothing but fiction! 
There isn’t anything there for those of us who 
don’t write fiction. 

FrANK REICHSTEIN, 

The Beloit Daily News, 

Beloit, Wisconsin. 
¢ You must have missed “Inside An Article” by 
Morton Sontheimer, “Article Writer, Where Are 
You Going?” by Murray Teigh Bloom, “The New 
Way To Study A Subject” by Maurice Zolotow, 
“Articles Bring the Biggest Cash Bundle” by Will 
Oursler, and “Soft-Boiled Subjects Talk” by 
Morton Hunt. We list these contributors because 
they are all big-slick article writers, but in the 
last year we’ve carried many other articles on 
various types of non-fiction. Sorry—we just don’t 
think you’ve got a gripe. We want to hear from 
any reader who does have one, though. Let us 
know what field of writing you’d like covered and 
include, if you wish, the name of your choice for 
contributor in that field —Ed. 


Good For Oursler 
Sir: 

It will pay any article writer to look up for a 
second reading “Articles Bring the Biggest Cash 
Bundle” by Will Oursler, in the December, 1951, 
issue. Concentrated study of that article has 
enabled me to write and sell five articles. 

WALTER S. CHANSLER, 
313 East Eighth Street, 
Bicknell, Indiana. 


Question Of The Month 
Sir: 

My wife and I are both writers (currently 
working on books). Do you know of any place 
(including writers’ colonies or co-ops) in the 
United States where we could get by on our 
joint income of $100 per month? Or do you 
think we'll have to go to Mexico or some other 
foreign country? 

Coun MacArtTuur, 

c/o Schweitzer, 

Cranbury Road, 

Norwalk, Conn. 
e Can W.D. readers help out the MacArthurs? 
—Ed. 


Memo To Forum 
Sir: 
I think that I shall never see 
_ A thing that galls as bitterly 
As unknown writer’s gushy note: 
“I sold the first script that I wrote.” 
Mary Bizzevie Voce, 
918 Haynes Street, 
San Marcos, Texas. 
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Write To Her 
Sir: 

I am a business-woman writer working on an 
article to help other writers who have similar 
double careers. I’d appreciate hearing about the 
experiences and problems of writers with full- 
time jobs, 

ELeanor C, Srxora, 

160 Alabama Ave., 

Paterson 3, N. J. 
e We'll give you one writer to start with: Helen 
Webb Bernstorff of Polk Manor, Detroit 2, Mich., 
writes us: 

I have been an infant’s wear buyer in 
several leading department stores, I’ve written 
almost an article a month for Earnshaw Pub- 
lications during the past five years as well as 
short stories and articles for other publica- 
tions, and I am also a housewife. At present 
I have an important job in Detroit and find 
time to work on a novel. 

—Ed. 


Trade Market 
Sir: 

We are in the market for articles dealing with 
business subjects and primarily of a self-help 
nature. In other words, we are interested in 
buying articles which contain factual information 
of value te the average businessman. Ford’s 
Business For Sale Directory is sold for 50c a copy 
on newsstands in Chicago, New York and Los 
Angeles and is distributed to businessmen, real 
estate brokers, business brokers and bankers from 
coast-to-coast. 

Manuscripts should range in length from 1,500 
to 3,000 words. They will be paid for at the rate 
of 1c to 2c per word, on acceptance, depending 
upon the value and quality of the work. Re- 
jected manuscripts will be returned to the writer 
provided return postage is attached. Photographs 
will be purchased at the rate of $5 for each one 
used. 

Ricwarp H. Ho.iensBeck, 
Assistant Advertising Director, 
Charles Ford & Associates, Inc., 
10 North Clark Street, 

Chicago .2, Illinois 





EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 
Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. ¥. 








OHIO WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


JUNE 27-28-29 
(Sponsored by the Cleveland Writer’s Guild) 
Three days of conferences, discussions, 
and lectures for Ohioans by well-known 
selling writers in three fields — articles, 
fiction and poetry. Also free manuscript 
criticism and marketing advice. 
CASH PRIZES! 
Write now for details. 
Boltey School 
2123 E. 9th St.— Cleveland, Ohio 








AUTHORS — WRITERS 
SCREEN STORY MARKET ON THE UPSWING 


You need a Hollywood Representative to help sell your 
books or screen stories. Complete criticism— 
Reasonable rates. 

A Service that pays in many ways. 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee, Hollywood 28, California 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave New York 17, N. Y. 

















STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





OLD 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 
® $1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
4 300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 

® “Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
® Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
® BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








if you want results: Don't market haphazardly 


and wie blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we 





pony ‘help you. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and PUBLI 
we help you sell 


highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STR 








oat Soeuhenstee oulee and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


SHER’S AGENCY 


EET NEW YORK (36) N. Y. 














RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 

PAT TREFZGER, Moneging Editer 
ESTHER LAMB, Assecicte Editer 

IDA MASINI, Edtterict Secretery 
HAL GOLDBERG, Circulation Menager 








ARON M. MATHIEU, Business Meneger 
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Articles 


SHOULD | JOIN A WRITERS’ CLUB? 
WHY WRITE PULP Thomas Thompson 
Robert W. Lowndes 
M. H. Hutchinson 
Katherine Greer 


WRITER'S MARKET 
CARTOONIST CUES 
BROADWAY 

EN 


Cover by Kazik Pazovski 





Edited and published at 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Twenty-five cents a copy ; $2.50 the year; $5. 
years; $2.50 the year in Canada-and Latin America; $3.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of ad 
thirty days for change to take effect and send both new and old address. Established in 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over three decades, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers: general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 
If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 
We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 
TEeTWTi? «6 (DEPT. W. OD. 462 DREXEL BLDG. 


tet ett PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 





Seventeen Offers $1,000 In Prizes 
Sir: 

Prizes amounting to $1,000 will be awarded 
teen-age fiction writers in Seventeen’s seventh 
annual Short Story Contest, which opened earlier 
this year. There will be five prizes: $500, $200, 
and three $100 prizes. The contest opened March 
28 and closes July 30. 

Winners will be announced in the December, 
1952, issue of Seventeen and their stories will 
appear in the January “It’s All Yours” issue next 
year. Stories not winning prizes will be consid- 
ered for publication in the magazine’s monthly 
“It’s All Yours” section at the usual rates. The 
rules: 

Only original, unpublished manuscripts will 
be considered. 

Length should be between 2,000 and 3,500 
words, 

The author must be between 13 and 19 years 
old (as of July 30, 1952) and must submit a 
notarized statement to this effect. 

Contestants may submit more than one manu- 
script. 

Stories will be judged by the editors of 
Seventeen on the basis of suitability for the 
magazine, as well as over-all literary merit. 

Address all manuscripts to: 

Suort Story Contest, 
Seventeen Magazine, 
488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Pay Going Up 
Sir: 

We now pay at least 2 cents a word, on pub- 
lication. We are willing to pay even more for 
well-written, exceptional articles. 

We prefer articles from 1,200 to 1,500 words 
in length; articles that will point up to our read- 
ers what other printing plants have done and 
are doing to increase their sales of printed prod- 
ucts and to improve the efficiency of the print- 
ing pler.. 

We «elcome photographs with manuscripts, 
even though we seldom use more than two or 
three with an article. We pay $5 for each photo- 
graph used. 

D. B. E1rsensera, Editor, 
Graphic Arts Monthly, 

608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 





Manhunting Department: Scott Meredith, 580 
Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y., is holding a 
check for Nancy Bowles Morgan, formerly of 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Florence Starin, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., is holding 
checks for Talmage Powell and L. V. William- 
son. Current addresses needed! 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); and her latest 
book, 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 


Professional 
Training 


For Writers 


(Approved for Veterans: 
also non-quota Foreign Students) 


Established 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism .. . 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Blvd. 


Radio 

Fiction 

English 
Public Speeki 

ublic Speakin 
Humor i eag Writin 
Prob. of the Prof. Writer 
Mystery & Detective 
Article & Feature 
Advertising 
Newspaper 
Publicity 
Juvenile 
Screen 


Personal, directed 





Hollywood 27, California 

















Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction—Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story and ar- 
ticle writing. You work in your own home, Every 
assignment you send is returned with detailed 


criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


posteneed writer or editor takes ro 
answering your questions, helping you find the t 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long ie are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
to di 

to do. 


An ex 


» Short sketches, whatever } 
cE CATA today. Canadians 
may make peremeee in Canadian funds. 

‘he Magaz Inc., t. 84-D, 50 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Send for FREE 


Institute, 


in hand, 


are best suited 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 84-D, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
ew York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, withous obligation to: 


Rockefeller Center, 


Address 


(Inquiries 


will call) 
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by Raymond F. Jones 


We'd like to sell them your material! 


SERVICE: 

If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 
TERMS: 

Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
ry 4 through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
matcrial on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, NV. Y. 


NOTE: SAME LOCATION, BUT NEW ZONE NUMBER. 






by Dave Hess 










"Hockey's Greatest Lines*® 
by Vinee Lugny 


























Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
“. . . Practical advice . . . Covers the techniques well without being stuffy . . . Especially good 
at pointing out things to be avoided. . . .’— American Library Association Booklist. 
Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75. 
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Every mail brings us at least one letter asking this question : 


Should | Join a Writers’ Club ? 


THE TROUBLE WITH writers’ clubs is the 
members. And the trouble with the mem- 
bers is that they don’t write. 

Club members from Anchorage, Alaska, 
to the Panhandle in Texas have passed that 
judgment on themselves. A writers’ club 
secretary from Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
insists that one man came to their club for 
15 years and never wrote a thing. A San 
Francisco woman says of her membership: 
“I love the writers’ club. I go to every 
session and come home refreshed, enter- 
tained. But J never write anything.” 

The adverse criticisn that amateurs and 
semi-pros heap upon their clubs may be 
severe, but it can’t compare with the critic- 
ism leveled at them by professional authors. 
A full-time Midwestern free lancer asks, 
“What's the use of being guided by a guy 
who doesn’t know any more than you do?” 
A successful, but not-too-prolific slick writer 
says: “I teach a class in writing. Most of 
the women in the class have belonged to 
writers’ clubs and none of them have ever 
sold anything. Yet when I asked them if 
they thought the clubs had helped them, 
they all answered, ‘Oh my, yes!’ If they 
were real writers, they'd write.” 

Undisturbed by these digs, which for the 
most part they never hear, thousands of 
beginning writers flock to writers’ club 
mestings each month. No count has ever 





We went to writers’ club 
members from Alaska to Texas 
for the answer—and got, in 
addition, their blueprint for the 
ideal writers’ group. 


been taken, but even a short field trip sug- 
gests that there are 24 more writers’ clubs 
in this country than the 100 listed by THe 
Wrirer’s Market. There are, for instance, 
four over in Boonetown, pop. 100,000: the 
local Y has a writers’ club; the Woman's 
Club has one; there’s a branch of the Na- 
tional League of American Pen Women in 
town; and the AAUW sponsors a group. 
Writers’ club names are clever, prosaic, or 
just plain “corny”—the Scripters, the Still- 
water Writers’ Club, the Blythe Pensters, 
the Northwest Writers’ Club, the Story-a- 
Month Club, the Kansas Authors’ Club, 
the Freelancers, the Pen Point Club, 
Authors Associated, the Good Fellows, and 
the Fictioneers are a few of the groups 
which dot the country. 

What’s the attraction? Regina Hunt of 
Los Angeles puts it this way: “About three 
years ago, I had only a half-dozen sales be- 
hind me and not even a speaking ac- 
quaintance with another writer. I de- 
cided I had stewed in my own juice long 
enough.” So she founded the Writer’s Fo- 
rum; other writers look up groups that are 
already meeting. Lonely, because writing 
is a solitary occupation and because a 
family never really understands, desperate 
for help in the uncertain, mostly untaught 
business of selling to the magazines, a 
writer joins a writers’ club with a burst of 
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enthusiasm, hoping to get: 
1. encouragement and inspiration from 
fellow writers 
2. impersonal, constructive criticism of 
manuscripts 
3. market information 
4. a wider knowledge of the writing busi- 
ness. 
Maybe you’re thinking of belonging to a 
writers’ club. What you will actually get 
out of it depends on the group you join. 
The nine-year-old Penhandler’s Club of 
Texas has 12 members, all women, who 
meet once a month at each other’s homes 
to read manuscripts. Despite the distances 
involved (a 90-mile round trip is not un- 
usual), the fact that “we almost know what 
will be said before it is uttered” and the 
sales record of the group, which is poor, 
the ladies wouldn’t miss a meeting. The 
16-year-old Professional Writers’ Club of 
Washington, D. C., has over 200 members, 
sponsors workshops from October through 
June, and has accumulated enough officers 
and committee chairmen to crowd the club’s 
letterhead. The Writers’ Workshop in San 


Francisco revolves around one man— 
Clarence J. Pfaffenberger or “Pfaff,” who 
has led the group for 24 years and just 
“lets people drift in and out.” Not long ago, 
a 35-year-old writers’ club in Pennsylvania 
dropped to three members, although it once 
had 30; a nearby club with lecturers instead 
of workshops took its membership away. 

The typical writers’ club meets once or 
twice a month at members’ homes or at the 
local Community Center (depending on 
what the Center charges for a room). The 
time is set for 8 p. m. (the meeting always 
starts by 8:30) and the business of the 
evening is, first, current club business and, 
second, manuscript reading and criticism. 
There are from 15 to 20 members (most 
come regularly) and dues are modest (a 
few dollars a year). Refreshments (coffee 
and cakes) are served following the meet- 
ing. The meeting itself goes something like 
this: 

8:00—Room empty. 

8:05—Members begin to straggle in and 
president arrives, a short, plump woman of 
40, new in office because former president 





Join—be encouraged, instructed, 





By Beth Phillips Cox, Manuscript Club, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

The Manuscript Club of Memphis is a once- 
a-month workshop. We pay no dues, have no 
reading of the minutes and no prepared pro- 
grams. The club has never had a Christmas 
party, given a literary tea, or engaged an 
outside speaker to review a book. We do not 
read aloud the published works of our mem- 
bers because anything that has been sold is 
finished as far as the Manuscript Club is con- 
cerned. We do read aloud work in progress. 

In manuscripts of mine read aloud to the 
club, my listeners have: 

Pointed out long, tiresome passages. 

Commented on trite expressions. 

Doubted the plausibility of an act of God 

ending. 

Become confused by poor transition. 

Discovered a number of stories that began 
on page four and an equal number of stories 
that should have ended four pages before the 
“30.” 

Inquired politely as to just what was the 
problem in a story. And they have persistently 
demanded that my main character solve his 
own problem. 
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A little over five years ago, I read aloud to 
the Memphis Manuscript Club the first story 
I ever wrote. It did not sell to the Saturday 
Evening Post; nor have my other efforts sold 
there or to the other big slicks. But during 
those five years, with the encouragement of my 
listeners at the Club, I have sold six items of 
non-fiction and 11 short stories. 


By Lawrence Keating, The Fictioneers, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

The Fictioneers in Milwaukee are in their 
21st year. 

Comprising both he’s and she’s, we meet 
every three weeks—four weeks in summer—at 
members’ homes in rotation. Our membership, 
although we set no maximum, seldom climbs 
above a dozen. Our small roster makes possible 
the intimate discussion we consider valuable. 
We read no mss. (though on occasion we'll 
listen to a page or two) because we feel that 
since each of us would handle any given ma- 
terial differently, it is wasteful to haggle over 
phraseology. We do read and criticize each 
other’s scripts between meetings. 

At meetings, any member wanting assistance 
tells his story idea or his plot and states where 
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resigned to have baby. 

8:05 to 8:30—General chatter. 

“Here’s a letter I got from an agent. 
What do you think of it? He wants to 
criticize my scripts for nothing. Listen to 
this: ‘Do you have any stories, plays, arti- 
cles, poems, novels that are unsold?’ Huh, 
drawers of them! Seriously, what do you all 
think of the letter? I’m always sort of 
leery about a deal like this. He must want 


money.” 
“Td forget it.” 
“Look, these contest announcements 


were in the mailbox—the Jack and Jill 
story contest and a $5000 religious novel 
contest. Anyone want to win $5000?” 
(Laughter. ) 

“I didn’t bring a manuscript tonight— 
I feel terrible about it.” 

“I brought one, but it’s not finished. I 
don’t think I should read it.” 

“That doesn’t matter.” 

“Well, maybe I will read it. I do need 
help with the end.” 

“How’s your creative writing class go- 
ing?” 





“I’m finding it so helpful—Miss Hark- 
ness has taught us worlds already.” 

“I took it last year and didn’t get much 
out of it. It seemed to me that ali we did 
was read books; we didn’t do any writ- 
ing.” 

“Well, I guess we’re all here.” 

8:30 to 8:45—President gets meeting 
under way. Roll call, formal or informal, 
comes first. In addition to president, 13 
members are on hand, to wit: one married 
couple in their thirties, husband is UP re- 
porter; aesthetic-looking young man with 
shock of black hair; rest are women—mode- 
rately successful ‘juvenile book writer, “au- 
thority” in group by reason of having sold 
and taught creative writing; wiry, little, 
grey-haired schoolteacher with didactic 
manner; striking young brunet who “hasn’t 
written a thing for three years, but warmed 
up on a poem for tonight”; three house- 
wives of varying ages and ambitions, with- 
out sales credits; very old woman, at least 
80, contributes nothing but always comes; 
energetic businesswoman with article sales, 
gets disgusted with club but can’t find 





and inspired, say these writers 











he will aim the ms. These oral presentations 
enable us to examine several story ideas in an 
evening, and rarely does discussion fail to help 
the needy. 

The kernel of our success is the willingness 
of all our members to help anyone with what- 
ever type of story interests him. 

Our meetings last from 8 to 12 p.m. We 
serve light refreshments but avoid partying on 
the theory that ours is much more a profes- 
sional than a social group. The Fictioneers’ 
aims are so well understood that we have no 
need for officers. There are no dues. 


By Robin Ross, Hoosier Pens, Gary, Indiana. 


I like writers’ clubs. Hoosier Pens is my 
ready-made audience—and I am theirs. The 
first and foremost thing we do for one another 
is, I think, just that. It is so encouraging to a 
would-be writer to know that someone is inter- 
ested in his work. Rejection slips are hard to 
take, but as long as the Pens are interested I 
will keep on writing. 

The Pens set a deadline, and I have to 
write to belong. Writing is hard work and 
most of us need a prod now and then. 

We criticize each other’s work, and this is 





an invaluable aid. In a mixed group I am 
bound to gain by criticism. For example, one 
of our members submitted the first chapter of 
a novel. As she read along it became apparent 
that the protagonist, whom she intended to 
make sympathetic, was having quite the oppo- 
site effect. Because of this reader reaction, the 
author revised the characterization and did so 
with great success. 

In Hoosier Pens, we learn about editors and 
markets from the other members, and this is a 
point where many writers are weak. By shar- 
ing our writing experiences we become more 
unselfish. When a Pen sells something the rest 
of us feel almost as though it is our baby, too. 
After all, weren’t we there when it was born? 


By Elinor B. Allen, Idaho Writers’ League, Boise 
Chapter. 

I enjoy my writers’ club because it gives 
me inspiration and encouragement. It builds 
my writing morale and sets me scheming to 
salvage more time for my most interesting 
avocation. Every time a member says at the 
end of a meeting, “I want to stay up all 
night and write,” I know just what he means. 
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better one; middle-aged “joiner” who 
doesn’t intend to write; greying, but lively 
librarian whose vacation letters home are 
always vastly amusing to her friends. 

8:45 to 9:15—Business meeting. Sketchy 
minutes read and brief treasurer’s report 
submitted ($18.98 on hand). 

President: “Is there any business? You 
know, we all agreed that our business meet- 
ings have been running too long. So we’re 
going to cut down on the business from 
now on. There’s one thing I would like to 
talk about, though.” Campfire Girls in 
town need writer for weekly radio show— 
no pay but writer credit. Long discussion 
of this project follows, with side comments 
from members who were Campfire Girls. A 
few ladies are interested. 

Schoolteacher suggests talk given by 
name-writer at previous meeting be re- 
viewed for benefit of members not then 
present. No dissent, so she gives precis of 
speech. 

One of housewives moves that flowers be 
sent to former president who just had baby. 
Motion carried. 

“Good News” time: members report on 
sales. Wife of UP reporter sold poem to 
New York Times and male member, not 
present, sold “Perfect Squelch” to Post for 
$100. He plans to have photostat of check 
and clip of squelch framed. No other sales. 

9:15 to 10:30—Manuscript reading and 
criticism. 

President: “How many manuscripts do 
we have?” Five, it seems: one poem, three 
short stories, one unfinished, and one con- 
fession. “Who wants to start?” 

Housewife: “Well, I have two stories, a 
short one and a long one. I'll only read one 
tonight. Which should I start with?” 

Other ladies: “Read the short one.” 

“No, read the long one.” 

Housewife-with-stories: “I’m anxious to 
read the short one. I want to send it out.” 
She reads short story about maid trying 
to revive suicide victim. Story is in maid’s 
mind; nothing really happens; dialogue, 
introduced too late, is flat. Discussion fol- 
lows. One person suggests story is more 
suited to novel than short story. Another 
person points out use of cliches. Five-minute 
argument about whether an asphyxiated 
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woman would turn pink or blue. Party 
who once worked in morgue says blue 
Author defends her description. 

Confession story next: 7,200-word manu- 
script using grandmother’s viewpoint. Read- 
ing takes some time. Discussion which 
follows is very critical. Conclusions: main 
character is “all one way” and too black, 
story starts on page 5, too much moralizing. 
The use of a grandmother’s (age 70) point 
of view is questioned. 

After 10 already, so group decides to end 
workshop meeting with poem. Poem is read. 
Its point is elusive. Poem is reread. 

Librarian: “Couldn’t you make it plainer 
what the poem means?” 

Schoolteacher: “I understand it, but 
would you give us an explanation in your 
own words.” Author explains poem. It 
turns out basic idea is clever and original. 
UP writer suggests poem be rewritten and 
clarified. Schoolteacher insists contractions 
not permitted in poetry, in verse, yes. 
Writer doesn’t seem inclined to change 
poem — “just a warming-up exercise any- 
way.” 

10:30—Meeting adjourned for refresh- 
ments. 

If you’re about to join a writers’ club, 
chances are that’s the sort of meeting you 
will attend. Your club may not be as help- 
ful; there may be more irrelevant chatter 
about friends and local events. A member 
of the Western Canadian Writers reports 
that it sometimes takes an hour for his 
group to get past the chit-chat stage. Or 
you may happen upon a more professional 
group, possessed of a number of selling writ- 
ers who are qualified to criticize manuscripts 
and who actually know something about 
the state of the market. You may run into 
all sorts of gimmicks—a rejection slip con- 
test, the winner or most-rejected author 
getting $5 for an agent’s criticism; an an- 
nual retreat to the lake for three days of 
writing and talking shop; an annual ban- 
quet; alternate lecture and workshop meet- 
ings; on-the-spot plot building games; and 
innumerable ways of conducting manuscript 
criticism sessions. If you’re serious about 
your writing, you'll give the club a fair trial, 
then ask yourself a few questions: Has my 
production curve gone up? Have I sold 
manuscripts revised according to club sug- 
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gestions? How much helpful market in- 
formation have I picked up? What new 
fields have I tried? Do the members of the 
club stimulate me? 

If your answers to these questions don’t 
speak well for the club, perhaps you can be 
the one to give the group new life or a more 
professional attitude. Good writers’ clubs 
don’t stand still; they grow, in effectiveness 
if not in size, experiment, correct their faults, 
work toward their ideal—every member a 
selling writer. Some of the problems you 
may have to tackle in trying to build a 
strong group are old writers’ club bugaboos. 

Since no writers’ club is any better than 
its members, most groups have members 
they could “do without.” One club in Bos- 
ton had to move to new headquarters in 
order to get rid of its self-appointed dicta- 
tor. Other drawbacks are the floor monopo- 
lizer, the self-defender, the tea sipper, the 
has-been, and the never-will-be’s. The clubs 
have found only one answer to this prob- 





lem: get tough and get ’em out, But it’s 
much wiser for a group to contro] its mem- 
bership through membership qualifications 
than to oust obnoxious members once they 
have been accepted. For that reason, many 
clubs put some sort of qualification upon 
membership. The Freelancers Club of 
Brooklyn asks only “an honest and sincere 
desire to be published”; membership in the 
Pen Point Club of Arkansas is “by invita- 
tion only”; the Mile High Writers’ Club of 
Denver votes on manuscripts submitted by 
prospective members; to be a Fictioneer of 
Milwaukee, a writer must have sold half a 
dozen stories or articles to national publica- 
tions or have published two or three books. 
Most writers’ clubs simply ask that the 
writer be producing manuscripts and at- 
tempting to sell them. Often there is a 
minimum wordage the writer must meet— 
5,000 words a month or 25,000 words a 
year. What happens to the writer who falls 
down on the job after he’s in the club? If 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Don’t join—club members can’t 
help you any, say these writers 





By Lisl Beer, Writers’ Workshop, San Francisco, 
California. 

So we gather at the rectangular round-table 
of the writers’ club and air our grievances, 
bemoan our lack of sales, shake solemn heads 
over the high cost of postage, paper and manila 
envelopes, and go right on writing stuff that 
will not sell. For there is no greater pleasure 
than to hear the sound of one’s own voice in- 
toning cadences of one’s own deathless prose. 
Even the adverse comments of the envious and 
critical cannot rob us of these moments. 

But does the writers’ club help you sell? 
Heavens, no! God and the Editors help only 
those who know how to help themselves. The 
measured value of a writers’ workshop is in the 
people who compose it. You cannot expect a 
group of struggling and unsuccessful writers to 
provide the pertinent criticism which will lift 
your story from the wastebasket to the accept- 
ance pile. The writers at the round-table all 
have the same faults as you—sloppy writing, 
weak plots, wooden characterization, awkward 
dialogue, trite phrasing, and every hackneyed 
trick in the trade from narrative hook to gim- 
mick ending. 

Theoretically, the writers’ club is a wonder- 
ful idea. Its aim of bringing together the 
selling writer, the rejection-slip collector, and 
the rank beginner, for benefit to all, is a noble 
one. But somehow this never works out. You 
wonder why not? Take a look around you and 
see who’s sitting at the table. 

First you have a couple of bored housewives 
who left their vacuum cleaners standing in the 
hall and the beds unmade. The writers’ club 
is a perfect place to hide from housework and 
fill in the time. They don’t even have to bring 
their glasses; others will read to them. These 
women think it’s just wonderful that anyone 
writes anything. 

There are the hard workers who, after the 
critical session, go home and rewrite furiously 
for several days, faithfully incorporating every 
casual suggestion that has been made. They 
turn their story back to front, shift point of 
view from first person to roving narrator, drop 
the main character and build up another, put 
the end at the beginning and tell all in flash- 
back, then come back triumphantly to read the 
result. The odd thing is that although the 
whole story is umrecognizably changed the 
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faults are the same. They have been shifted 
from one place to another like bubbles under 
glass. 

There are always the prima donnas. Once, 
long ago, they sold a story. These dazzling 
creatures arrive in costume, complete with 
feathered hats, earrings, furs, and jangling 
bracelets. They carry their manuscripts in 
initialed portfolios. They come to club meetings 
only when they have written something new, to 
try it on the dog, as it were. 

Harmless deadweights in the group are 
elderly gentlemen whose wives, to whom they 
are now writing poetry, have died, old ladies 
writing tales about the cuteness of their grand- 
children, and honorably discharged veterans 
with ideas for novels about the last war. 


Beware the bloodsuckers. They come in late, 
flourishing half-finished plot outlines. “It will 
take only a minute. I want your reader-reac- 
tion.” Having grabbed up suggestions on what 
to do with the hero, how to end the story, they 
rush off home and write the story. A few 
weeks later they send in a postcard: “Sold my 
story for $50. Thanks, everybody, for all your 
help.” 


By Sidney Shapiro, Scripters, Cambridge, Mass. 

Most writers’ groups are com of ama- 
teurs who hope by the pooling of knowledge to 
find the key to their individual careers. It is 
rare to find a person, who has not himself been 
successful in the field, capable of placing his 
finger squarely on the advice necessary to im- 
prove a story. Thus the chance that unsound 
criticism may spoil a story becomes an ever- 
present danger. What if James Joyce had read 
Ulysses to our writers’ club? 

The ideal group should be composed of ama- 
teur and professional writers, the amateurs to 
benefit from professional standards, the profes- 
sionals, from fresh viewpoints. But like oil and 
water these two seldom desire to combine. 

Writers’ groups in general tend to deviate 
from their original and honest purpose of help- 
ing the members to successful creation. They 
degenerate into social teas, petty jealousies, 
personal criticisms, and caste societies. 

There are exceptions, but unfortunately they 
are in the minority. Most writers’ groups do 
nothing for their members because of inade- 
quacies in the individuals composing the groups. 
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he’s a nice guy, he usually stays. 

Writers’ groups would happily replace all 
their nuisances with two types of members 
—men and pros. Both are scarce commodi- 
ties. The women often outnumber the men 
10 to 1. The Stillwater Writers’ Club solved 
the problem by voting to fill vacancies with 
men. Other groups have cut down on 
“woman talk” in order to hold men mem- 
bers and attract new ones. But the men, 
badly needed for that all-important mascu- 
line viewpoint, can be gotten. Pros are 
another matter. As writers become success- 
ful, they drop out of clubs. Their groups 
still need them, but they seem to feel they 
no longer need the groups. One club presi- 
dent says: “We could not solve the problem 
of keeping good writers in our group against 
their will. We did succeed in keeping them 
as friends; they visit our meetings occasion- 
ally and give us the benefit of their advice.” 
If a writers’ club is an 80 percent amateur 
group, that’s about the best it can do. 

All clubs must fight against monotony, 
the depressing, debilitating effect of same- 
ness—same people, same faults, same sug- 
gestions. If membership goes over 20, 
no intimate workshop is possible. If mem- 
bership stays with the same 12 or 15 mem- 
bers year after year, the club loses its ob- 
jectivity. One writer reports an example of 
the classic case: a girl who usually writes 
comic material produced a serious essay at 
which club members laughed because she 
wrote it. Most groups try to solve the prob- 
lem of sameness by bringing in guest speak- 
ers, studying new books on writing and 
writers’ magazines. The Western Canadian 
Writers Club of Vancouver is trying out a 
two-section organization. The groups, 
limited to 20 members each, meet on 
alternate weeks and membership is inter- 
changeable. In that way, the club hopes to 
overcome the blight of static criticism. 

Another problem common to most writ- 
ers’ groups is the excessively long business 
meeting. This remark comes from Roches- 
ter, New York: “Our business sessions al- 
ways take a half hour or longer. Some 
members dwell lovingly on such inconse- 
quential yakity-yak in order to delay the 
moment when we start talking about writ- 
ing, like children trying to divert their 


teacher.” The president of the Ohio Valley 
Writers’ Guild recently resigned and the 
group is wrangling bitterly. The reason: 
two male members wrote the lengthy con- 
stitution back in 1936 and they and some 
of their cohorts in the club take up meet- 
ing time arguing about Parliamentary Law. 
So, although “lovely people” belong to the 
Guild and it gets good publicity, the mem- 
bers never do any writing; they don’t even 
talk about writing. A few ladies are trying 
to reorganize the group, but chances are 
they would be better off starting a new club. 

If you get into an unsatisfactory group, 
too hidebound to change its ways or too 
dead to be resurrected, you might consider 
founding a writers’ club yourself. Existing 
clubs may not want or need to improve 
their organizations, but their experiences 
bring to mind a new type of writers’ club. 
A questionnaire to 500 writers’ club mem- 
bers, answered by 179 of them, suggests this 
set-up as ideal: 


Membership Requirement 


5,000 words of new copy a month. No 
copy, no admittance. The enforcement of 
this membership requirement changes a lit- 
erary social club into a creative writers’ club 
and increases everyone’s respect for the 
group. 

Club Technique 

No outside activities. Picnics and parties 
are fun, but they can substitute themselves 
for the main purpose of the club. 

No refreshments served. This reduces 
meeting time, making the club more attrac- 
tive to busy people. There’s often a nearby 
diner or bar where congenial members can 
get together later. 

No meeting at people’s homes. Such meet- 
ings invite comparisons among tea services, 
decor, etc., and if refreshments are added 
to home meetings the serving tends to be- 
come competitive. 

No constitution. This does away with 
parliamentary discussions. 

No dues, unless to defray the cost of a 
meeting place. This eliminates time spent 
collecting and makes it less necessary for 
splurges to spend the treasury. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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By Thomas Thompson 


I SEEMS that pulp paper magazines are 
good fodder for an argument. Far be it 
from me to stay out of it. Having just 
had my 39th birthday and having, in the 
past six or seven years, sold some 200 
stories to the pulps, I feel experienced 
enough to join the fray. 

What is all this pulp talk doing to the 
“stars in the eyes club,” to the selling 
writers of a few years from now? Frankly, 
I think it’s scaring them to death, and 
that’s sad. One faction tells them, in effect, 
“You are wasting your time writing for the 
pulps. They are dead and you'll be dead, 
too, if you get mixed up with them.” An- 
other faction says, “Go ahead and write 
for the pulps but prepare to be robbed, 
beaten and quartered.” And a third fac- 
tion says, “Successful writers come up 


WRITE 


through the pulps; you can’t be a slick 
writer without being a pulp writer first.” 
Beginners aren’t helped by such advice; 
they’re only confused. 

Furthermore, we “old timers” often for- 
get that beginning writers don’t understand 
the grousing we do. I know a lot of profes- 
sional writers, and it is the rare excep- 
tion who doesn’t beef about anything and 
everything. You haven’t heard anybody 
moan until you’ve heard me moan during 
one of my low spots. I have called down 
the curses of heaven on most pulp editors 
at one time or another, and in several 
instances, if I had had the money, I 
would have headed for New York with 
mayhem in my heart. You who have been 

(Continued on page 70) 


A top pulpster has that “last word from a writer” we promised you and 
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| PULP 


HE RATES in the pulps are low and 

the pay is often slow. Why, you may 
ask, should anyone start writing pulp fiction 
these days? There is only one sensible 
reason: you should write for the pulps 
if you like to write pulp fiction, if 
this form of creative, commercial writing 
brings you satisfaction. 

I am not implying that the pulp writer 
is, ipso facto, unsuited for any other type 
of writing. Allan K. Echols, long a big name 
in pulps, is now almost exclusively a hard- 
cover and pocketbook man. He sells his 
novels as books first and peddles pulp maga- 
zine rights where he can. I am buying from 
him myself. Allan knows he does not have 
to downgrade his stories for my books; they 
have to be cut, but he doesn’t have to lop 


how to 


By Robert W. Lowndes 


off characterization in order to retain every 
fistfight and bullet-whine—excess brawling 
can come out first as far as I’m concerned. 
Many science-fiction novels in Astounding 
Science Fiction, Galaxy, Startling Stories, 
etc. are later expanded as book publishers 
snap them up. The slicks are a tougher 
proposition, I’ll admit, but stories written 
for pulps have sold to slick magazines. And 
in the last five years, the slick near-miss 
snapped up by a pulp editor has become 
too usual to warrant comment. 

The point is that these markets have very 
similar basic requirements. Once you have 
the professional writer's orientation, the 
fine points requisite for each branch in the 
popular fiction field come to you through 





the editor of Columbia Pubs. tells you how to get started writing pulps. 
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practice, study, and the inclinations of your 
own temperament. 

“Professional writer’s orientation” is a 
nice-sounding phrase—that’s my way of 
saying writing is a business. Everyone who 
talks on the subject of writing throws in 
that cliche somewhere. Yet, in spite of the 
repetitions, few beginners and a depres- 
singly small number of “established” au- 
thors behave as if they know what it 
means. 

What advice would you give a friend 
who wants to go into business for himself? 
You’d tell him to ask himself these ques- 
tions: Is there a need for his product? Is 
the market for it wide open, partially open, 
or already crowded? Is he capable of pro- 
ducing it? What about his initial invest- 
ment? Does he have sufficient capital, tools, 
time, labor, etc.? Is he prepared to labor 
for an indefinite period without realizing 
a profit on his investment? Is he aware that 
no matter how good the deal sounds he is 
taking a risk? The professional orientation 
to writing includes active awareness of all 
these points. 

You would like to write for the pulps. 
Very well, then: there is a need for good 
pulp writers, but the field is highly competi- 
tive and there is no need for you until 
you've proved yourself. The existence of the 
need means, however, that your manuscripts 
will not be returned unopened. The type 
and amount of consideration given you will 
depend upon the needs and conditions in 
each individual office. For example, I’ve 
been overloaded with short science-fiction 
stories and have had to return submissions 
with nothing more than a hastily-scribbled 
line of encouragement on a few which might 
have made the grade otherwise. But recently 
I saw a hole in an issue which had to be 
closed the next day; I needed one short- 
short story to run no more than two pages. 
There were two on hand in the right length, 





Lowndes started writing science fiction early 
in the 40°s but decided that writing was 
“too hard work.” He took an editorial job 
with Columbia and was made editor of the 
whole pulp chain (except love books) in 
1942. 
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and I took the better one—a lucky break 
for one author, a tough break for the other! 
So your investment will be time, labor and 
a lot of patience. 

You must have tools—a typewriter with 
a reasonably-clean type-face, the characters 
in alignment, and your ribbon in good 
shape. Almost any editor will suffer through 
horrible-looking copy if something about 
the story attracts him; I have, myself. But 
the odds are that he’ll toss it to the office 
assistant to return forthwith. 

What about your capital? It must include 
a basic and continuous knowledge of pulp 
fiction in general and of the type of stories 
you want to write in particular. A cursory 
inspection of a few old copies is useless. You 
must invest time and effort in order to 
learn what has been overdone and is now 
out or on the way out; what continues to 
be a going thing; what is beginning to 
appear. 

In my Westerns, for example, the “shin- 
ing knight” hero, the “sinister, black vil- 
lain,” the “pure and simple” girl, the card- 
board “sheriff,” “gambler,” “bloodthirsty 
Indian,” etc. are out. Stories in which the 
wandering cowpoke just happens to be 
around when the action develops are out. 
On the way out are stories of the timeless 
West, a never-never land cut off from the 
rest of the world. On the way out, too, if 
not already out, is the gunman who can 
fight although bleeding from every pore, 
the perfect marksman, the hero who isn’t 
afraid of any danger. 

In the detective books, the investigator 
who gets beaten to a pulp on every third 
pulp page is passe, as is the super-lush and 
the girl whose only function is to do a per- 
petual strip-tease. On the way out is the 
story in which there is no one to suspect 
except the person who turns out to be 
guilty. No more utterly exquisite “gal Fri- 
days”! I’m running a series of stories by 
Seven Anderton, wherein the central char- 
acter has terrific sex appeal, but she isn’t 
beautiful; in fact, she’s very plain. For 
awhile, detective stories featured omniscient 
sleuths; then came the two-fisted, brainless 
wonders who couldn’t detect but could 
slug or shoot their way out of any jam. 
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Coming up now is the detective who’s a 
believable person: he can think; he does 
make mistakes; he can defend himself. He 
enjoys a good drink, but doesn’t drain the 
barrel; he makes passes at girls, but he’s 
no Don Juan—and he doesn’t try to be 
a police department all by himself. Also 
coming in is a more sane attitude toward 
the coppers in detective fiction. We all 
know that some policemen are stupid, 
crooked, sadistic, etc., but we also know 
that these qualities are not synonymous 
with the word “police.” 

In science fiction, stories of atomic doom, 
supermen, and mad scientists are out—as 
well as yarns devoted to the marvels 
of ultra-gadgets. On the way out are 
the traditional invasion stories and dic- 
tator stories. More-and more attention is 
being given to the psychological effects of 
“future” societies upon the individual. 
Coming in is something of a return to the 
early short stories of H. G. Wells. We don’t 
pile marvels on top of each other; one star- 
tling event, situation, character, etc. is the 
core of the story and everything else is 
familiar enough to the reader so that the 
solitary marvel is effective. A good example 
of this type of story is “Dune Roller” by 
J. C. May in the December, 1951, issue of 
Astounding Science Fiction. 

Your capital must include knowledge of 
what kind of fiction you really want to 
write and what kinds of stories in that field 
are best suited to you. Any given pulpeteer 
may eventually be able to write detective, 
science fiction, sports, Western, and love 
stories, but the sensible place to start is 
where you feel most at home. Richard Bris- 
ter started out in sports stories; now he 
writes Western and detective yarns as well 
—and, personally, I think his Westerns are 
way ahead of his sports. A. E. Van Vogt, 
I’m told, started out with love stories; he’s 
since become one of the big names in sci- 
ence fiction and he also does an occasional 
Western and detective. Lester del Rey 
began as a science-fiction writer, but has 
sold sports, detective, Western, and love 
stories. 


Your capital must also include under- 
standing and knowledge of “people” appro- 











priate to the type of fiction you’re writing. 
If your field is Western stories, then you 
need specialized information about the 
people who lived in the many environments 
ihat made up the Old West, information 
on backgrounds, particularized speech-pat- 
terns, personal habits, general behavior-pat- 
terns, limitations, etc. If you’ve read many 
Western stories, you’ve already soaked up a 
fair amount of background material, but 
this is not sufficient. The trend is toward 
more authenticity in characterization and 
background. Look up original sources such 
as newspapers. of the period and books by 
accredited authorities. 

With appropriate knowledge of people, 
you need the sense of discrimination neces- 
sary for verisimilitude in your stories. Veri- 
similitude does not come through ecepying 
real life; truth may be stranger than fiction, 
but it usually isn’t nearly as interesting. Nor 
can you make fiction as pointless and cha- 
otic as reality often is. Your characters can 
be more or less complex than people in real 
life, but hardly ever the same. In “The Last 
Trail,” by T. W. Ford, the leading charac- 
ter has the following surface conflicts: a 
commander’s fatherly feeling toward the 
members of his outlaw band vs. dislike of 
them; pride in his generalship vs. growing 
disgust with his occupation; a yearning for 
the simple life vs. a love for music and 
repressed regrets that he did not take a long- 
dead opportunity to become a concert 
pianist; world-weariness vs. a desire to start 
afresh; the desire to help a youngster avoid 
his fate vs. the desire to have the kid on 
his side in the power-struggle imminent 
within the band; recklessness vs. stark fear 
that his day is done. Real individuals with 
as many surface conflicts could be pointed 
out, but the odds are that such persons 
would be incapable of operating to any 
effect. By over-complicating his lead, how- 
ever, Ford brought out the basic truth of 
the many-sidedness in all our personalities. 
He gave his character interest and a feel- 
ing of reality, or verisimilitude. 

One of the important reasons why fiction 
remains popular is that in fiction there can 
be an ordering, a direction, and fulfillment 
often lacking in real life. In the basic 
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formula of popular fiction, then, the story 
revolves around one central, sympathetic 
character up dgainst a situation or problem 
that he must resolve within a given time- 
limit. His initial efforts fail, aggravate the 
condition, seem to succeed only to collapse. 
Then, when all seems lost, he solves the 
problem through his own efforts. Luck or 
other characters cannot solve the problem, 
although they may give valuable aid. That’s 
the fundamental plot-formula, and I did 
not invent it, nor did Scott Meredith, who 
put it down in his Writing To Sell, nor did 
the person who told it to him. 

By way of example, in an early Western 
tale of my own, a deputy sheriff is up 
against five toughs, one of whom has com- 
mitted a brutal murder and all of whom 
are united against him. He knows he'll get 
nowhere by moving against these men di- 
rectly. So he deliberately goes around un- 
armed, talks against violence, and quietly 
turns one tough against another until four 
of them have put each other out of the 
way; then he straps on his gun to shoot it 
out with the fifth. 

In a humor-tale by John Wilson, a mar- 
vel of a hayseed pitcher-hitter is going up 
like a skyrocket until he and opposing 
pitchers discover that he cannot hit a ball 
thrown straight across the plate, whether 
it’s fast or slow. His batting average goes 
down and he’s so worried: about his hitting 
that he can’t pitch. Finally, in desperation, 
he steps up to the bat one day, closes his 
eyes, and swings. He has remembered in 
a vague way that he could never see the 
trick curves the pitchers threw at him when 
he was hitting everything. His problem is 
solved. 

Note that in the Wilson story, the lead 
solves his own problem through his own 
efforts; he does not suddenly develop a skill 
he didn’t have before. Since this tale is 
mainly humor, it isn’t too important 
whether Wilson drew attention to the lead’s 
peculiar eyesight. But in a serious story, it 
is important that your cluc to the lead’s 
salvation, if it is to come as a surprise, be 
planted in advance—disguised as much as 
you like. In a good detective story, the 
reader has to think, “Of course; why didn’t 
I see that coming?” 
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Continuing study of the market is like 
additional capital you reinvest into the 
business. The “regulars” never stop learn- 
ing; that’s one reason why they’re success- 
ful pulpeteers. While mere reading will 
help you soak up background elements, 
character devices, types of plot twists, styl- 
istic devices, etc., it is essentially a passive 
endeavor. Break down and analyze the best 
stories you read. Outline their plots. Anal- 
yze how the writers brought forth character 
and background. If certain passages seem 
particularly good to you, note how the 
authors handled these sections. Note details 
in a story which, at first glance, seem to be 
unimportant, then try reading the story 
with these passages blocked out. Find out 
whether these details were actually unim- 
portant or whether they helped make the 
difference between a “good” story and one 
you thought “tops.” Ask yourself again and 
again, as you read one story after another, 
what function did this or that element 
serve? Why does its omission make a differ- 
ence in the story? 

I see the manuscripts of many begin- 
ners who very evidently have studied, anal- 
yzed, and could recite the list of necessary 
story elements. But they don’t have the 
feeling. Their stories are neat catalogues of 
elements, all correct—and lifeless. How do 
you get the feeling? WrrrEr’s DicEst could 
devote each issue for the next five years 
to that subject alone without giving you the 
answer, although a dozen other writers 
might see light somewhere along the way. 
Often, beginners whose first efforts lack 
feeling have made the initial error of not 
finding out what their writing aptitudes and 
sympathies are. Again: write the kinds of 
stories you enjoy reading. Some beginners 
start to get the feel when they stop trying 
to write pulps; others find that they should 
be writing detective stories instead of West- 
erns, etc. As you warm up to your kind of 
story, your feeling will grow. 


What happens after you’ve written your 
yarn? That is when the risk enters in. No 
one can tell you the whole story on the 
“state of the market” at any given time. 
The writers’ magazines are generally reli- 

(Continued on page 76) 





By M. H. Hutchinson 


Boston 
Markets 


Part II: Boston has a solid core of trade papers and book houses. 


Boston HAS a goodly number of trade 
journals and well-established book houses. 
The business papers, of course, are inter- 
ested only in writers who can handle their 
specialized needs. As the following list in- 
dicates, the shoe and leather industry is the 
backbone of the Boston trade journal busi- 
ness. 


American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic Ave. 
Willis M. Johnson, editor, states: “This 
journal considers three classes of material: 
(1) technical articles on shoe making, sys- 
tems and methods pertaining to the shoe 
industry; (2) new ideas and developments 
in the shoe industry; (3) trade notes and 
new information regarding personalities in 
the shoe industry and allied trades. Writers 
are asked to query before submitting mate- 
rial; payment on publication.” 


America’s Textile Reporter (formerly 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter) , 286 
Congress Street. E. Howard Bennett, new 
editor. This magazine circulates to mill- 
owners, management, superintendents, and 
to the various department heads. Technical 
articles, news items and weekly market re- 
ports on the cotton, woolen, worsted, rayon 
and knitting industries are carried. This is 
an old and respected journal, the only 
weekly in the textile field for general circu- 
lation. Rates based on type of material. 
Query. 

Coal Herald and Air Conditioner, 141 
Milk Street. Covers the national coal burn- 


ing market with stress on North Atlantic 
states. Articles or items must cover a large 
field in limited wordage. The magazine 
welcomes only experts who know coal and 
heating. Limited market, but has purchased 
items missed by staff. Address Managing 
Editor. 

Fibre & Fabric, published every other 
week at 465 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
J. B. Paradis, editor, says that he is inter- 
ested only in articles on the actual proces- 
sing of yarns and fabrics, but occasionally 
buys articles of general interest missed by 
his staff. Query first. Pays 1 cent a word, 
on publication. Fibre & Fabric covers the 
entire wool manufacturing industry in the 
United States. 


The Leather Manufacturer, 683 Atlantic 
Avenue. John J. Moran, editor. A journal 
for manufacturers, not for consumers, this 
magazine is read by the men who manu- 
facture shoe, glove and belting leather. 
Articles, 2000 to 2500 words, based on 
accurate knowledge of tanning and finish- 
ing processes of leather will be considered. 
No rehashes of articles from other maga- 
zines or from encyclopedias. For special 
articles, query. 

Master Shoe Rebuilder, 60 South Street. 
W. C. Hatch, editor. Includes articles on 
modern shoe rebuilding establishments, 
1000 to 1500 words with photos, and pay. 
1 cent a word, on publication. Prefers arti- 
cles with good illustrations. (Was combined 
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some years ago with Shoe Repairer and 
Findings Dealer.) 

New England Grocery and Market 
Magazine, 80 Federal Street. Helene E. 
Aldrich, editor. This attractive journal is 
mostly staff-written but carries brief, perti- 
nent articles on grocery promotion and dis- 
plays, with good photos. For special ideas, 
query. 

Poultry Industry, 376 Boylston Street. 
Margaret C. Dowe, editor. An old journal 
for commercial poultrymen, feed manufac- 
turers and dealers throughout the nation. 
Has an editorial advisory board made up 
of poultry experts at leading agricultural 
colleges. Uses some feature articles on 
breeding, production, management and 
marketing; the tone must be constructive. 
(Formerly Northeastern Poultryman.) 

Shoe and Leather Reporter, 210 Lincoln 
Street. Willard H. Nickerson, acting editor. 
This magazine, published every Saturday, 
is in its 95th year, covers shoe manufac- 
turing and leather tanning, serves manage- 
ment, and uses some feature articles on 
the merchandising of leather and shoes. 
Pays according to value; uses photos, pays 
from $1 to $5 for pix. 

Vincent Edwards & Company, 260 Tre- 
mont Street. V. Edward Borges, editorial 
director. A number of trade journals bear 
the Vincent Edwards “brand”; some are 
good-looking books and leaders in their 
fields. Most of these magazines are for 
back-of-the-house operations and are read 
by management and by the men and women 
who do the work. The string includes: 

Garrison’s Magazine. Fact articles with 
pictures on the operation of stores. 

Hotel Bulletin. Fact articles on “back of 
the house-front” in hotels. Pays 1c a word, 
on publication. 

Fur Trade Review. Fact articles on oper- 
ation of shops and fur processes. 

Furniture Manufacturer. Plant operating 
articles, with pictures if available. Pays 1c 
a word, on publication; 50c and up for pix. 

Plastics Industry Magazine. Same require- 
ments and pay as on Furniture Manufac- 
turer. 

There are a few New England trade jour- 
nals which cover the six New England 





states only. These are extremely limited 
markets but some have purchased free 
lance material in the past and a few offer 
a chance for the New England writer to 
serve as a correspondent. The following 
magazines cover only the New England 
states: New England Electrical News, 176 
Federal Street; New England Furniture 
Manufacturer, 69 Canal Street; Yankee 
Beverage News, 120 Boylston Street. 


Book Publishers 


Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., Kendall 
Square Building, Cambridge 42, Mass. A 
house of college-grade textbooks covering 
the fields of chemistry, chemical engineer- 
ing, biology, physics, metallurgy, mathe- 
matics, economics, electrical engineering, 
education and the social sciences as selected 
and developed by a series editor. Royalties. 
Genial Warren Blaisdell continues as edi- 
tor-in-chief. 

Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon Street. The 
Boston book houses are located on famous 
Beacon Hill near the State House in build- 
ings which were once homes of well-known 
Boston families. Allyn and Bacon has quar- 
ters in a four-story home which was con- 
verted into a man’s club before it was 
taken over by the book company. This 
house wants schoolbooks only; they are not 
interested in novels or in general books. 
The number of books published varies from 
year to year. The editor asks that all corre- 
spondence be addressed to the firm, not to 
a particular editor. 

The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington 
Street. (Also in a stalwart old building op- 
posite the Public Gardens.) Dudley Cloud, 
the director, says: “The Press is a depart- 
ment of the Atlantic Monthly Company, 
which also publishes The Atlantic. The 
Press itself, however, does not publish that 
magazine. Atlantic Monthly Press books 
are published in association with Little, 
Brown & Company. We consider books of 
fiction, non-fiction, history, belles-lettres, 
biography, juveniles, and textbooks. Un- 
solicited manuscripts are welcome but all 
work must be quality writing. We try to 
report in three weeks.” Books accepted here 
are sometimes serialized in the pages of The 
Atlantic. 
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The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street. 
Considers non-fiction only on such subjects 
as world affairs, philosophy, and liberal 
religious books. Emphasis here must be 
upon scholarship. A query is a must; pay- 
ment on a royalty basis. Melvin Arnold 
is editor. 

Charles T. Branford Company, 551 Boyl- 
ston Street. (Formerly R. T. Hale and 
Company.) Leo J. Jacobs, editor, says: 
“No fiction or verse. We like to see non- 
fiction, how-to-do-it books, crafts, hobbies, 
gardening and art books. We pay by royalty 
only.” 

Ginn and Cempany, Statler Office Build- 


ing. James B. Palmer, editor. Publishes 
150 titles per year, all textbooks for colleges 
and other schools. No novels or verse. Roy- 
alties. 

Harvard University Press, 44 Francis 
Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. Mrs. E. Kewer, 
editor. For Harvard Press all work must 
show good taste and writing skill. Considers 
manuscripts from unknown writers as well 
as authorities in various fields of learning, 
but no fiction or juveniles. All correspon- 
dence should be addressed to the firm. 

Heath, D. C, and Company, 285 Colum- 
bus Ave. “We are still interested only in 
textbooks. No fiction, verse or juveniles. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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mother-in-law—the twist character. 


By Katherine Greer 


EvERY SELLING writer is invariably asked 
two questions. The first is “To what do 
you attribute your success?” I have an- 
swered more than once with the single 
word: “Golf.” For years I found golf a 
liability. I never won a prize, never low- 
ered my handicap; I sunk a small fortune 
in balls and was often too tense to enjoy 
the fresh air and companionship. That is, 
until I began to write about the game. I 
sold a whole flock of championship heroes 
and heroines to the pulps. Suddenly I had 
a better idea. I started a story about a girl 
who was defeated. I say “started” because 
halfway through I realized that it wasn’t 
a pulp story and at that time I had never 
sold a slick. So I put it aside. Several 
years later I stumbled on a technique that 
I consider one of the best aids to successful 
writing, finished the golf story, and sold it 
to This Week. I now use the technique 
deliberately. 

After I have an idea, I keep turning it 
over in my mind to see what slant will 
make it into the most original story. This 
is another application of the old journ- 
alistic saw, “When man bites dog it’s 
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news.” Just as a defeated heroine is more 
original than a victorious one, so a dis- 
orderly wife has fresher appeal than a neat 
one. As an experiment, I wrote a story 
about each wife and put both in conflict 
with husbands who were their opposites. 
The sloppy wife rated $800, as against $325 
for her orderly sister. 

I don’t mean that I always start by say- 
ing: “Now I am going to write a story 
about a girl who loves mice and is afraid 
of babies.” I mean that, given a good idea 
for a story, I don’t start writing right away. 
I wait it out. I look over all the possibili- 
ties, all the character potentialities. Then 
I exploit the unusual, the original, the dif- 
ferent twist. 

For example, the success of one Redbook 
story resulted from a twist I gave a minor 
character while I was writing the piece. 
A young couple, Bill and Susan Parker, 
having spent the first seven months of theiz 
marriage in New York, Susan’s home, take 
over the Ohio country house occupied by 
Bill’s father and mother until his fath- 
er’s death several years before. The move 
seems satisfactory to all concerned: to Bill’s 





mother, who is already settled in Cali- 
fornia, to Bill, who has a good job in 
his uncle’s bank, to Susan, who is happy 
just being married to Bill. Or so she thinks 
—until the house turns from a home into 
a glorified motel and the driveway on a 
Sunday looks like a parking lot. 

That was the beginning of the story as 
you may have read it in Redbook. Now 
let’s take a look at it in outline and rough- 
draft form: Susan, after putting up with 
three visiting couples within a week, the 
last of whose departure is overdue, resolves 
to have a showdown with Bill that night. 
But as usual, the showdown peters out—Bill 
is so sweet, so sleepily cooperative, and the 
overheard quarreling of the visitors in the 
next room softens Susan’s tone. 

The next day complications pile up—the 
“piling up” is easy. But here I realize I 
need something different. So, after much 
thought, I evolve the “man-bites-dog” char- 
acter. She is the thoroughly charming and 
sympathetic mother-in-law who sides with 
the wife against her son. Susan has heard 
nothing but praise for Bill’s mother: how 
attractive she is, gracious, efficient, the per- 
fect hostess—everything Susan feels she is 
not. Then Mrs. Parker, Sr., walks into the 
kitchen a week ahead of schedule, at the 
very moment when Susan is about to storm 
into the living room full of guests with an 
ultimatum. 

In a swiftly paced scene Mrs. Parker 
turns back the cuffs of her smart suit to 
tackle the dishes. She says: “The ice cubes 
are running out—they always did. I never 
could make Joe understand that they 
wouldn't freeze while you waited—any 
more than you'll be able to make Bill. . . .” 
And Susan gasps: “Why, you’re not on 
Bill’s side! You’re his mother—but you’re 
on my side! They said you were like them 
(Bill and his father)—adored to have the 
place swarming—you didn’t! You're like 
me. .” The realization that her prob- 
lem isn’t unique, in fact, is shared by her 
mother-in-law, seems to blow the storm 
clouds out of Susan. When Mrs. Parker 
says,“. . . it’s all my fault for not train- 
ing it out of him. »” Susan says, 
“He’s all right. I love him!” 


The ending of this story illustrates an- 
other technique I like to use, the double 
twist. Bill barges into the kitchen and says: 

“Look who’s here... . 

The two most beautiful women in the 

world and me the luckiest guy! I’m 

nowhere near good enough for her, 

Mom . . . I’ve been feeling like 
a heel, with all this gang barging in 
; I promise you, baby’ . * 

Susan recognized it as her Golden 
Opportunity. . . . Deliberately, she 
tossed it away. (The twist.) She said: 
“Darling, we still have half a ham and 
almost enough ice cubes. If you'd like 
to ask them to stay in honor 
of your mother 

“No,” Bill was firm... . 

Mrs. Parker remarked: “Could be I 
did a better job than I thought.” 

Susan said: “Could be.” Could be, 
she was thinking, your best friend is 
your mother-in-law. 


The second question professional writers 
are frequently asked is: “Where do you 
get your ideas?” 

My ideas come from three sources. First, 
they come from what I call a contro- 
versial subject or “something I wish to 
prove.” For an illustration let’s go back to 
the sloppy wife story I mentioned. One 
day a young friend sighed ruefully: “I’m 
afraid I’m not a very good wife—I hate 
housework!” I must have answered tact- 
fully, but I thought: Yes, your house is a 
mess. But you’re a nice girl, and I'll bet 
you are a good wife—so what? 

I began my story when the husband 
brings his college roommate to dinner and, 
much to his chagrin, finds the living room 
still cluttered with his daughter’s toys and 
the odor of burned beans in the air. As the 
story worked out, I proved my thesis that a 
good housekeeper and a good wife are not 
one and the same. The title, “That’s 


Katherine Greer is the author of more than 
300 published stories and novelettes in Red- 
book, This Week, Household, Canadian 
Home Journal, Toronto Star, and other 
women’s magazines and newspaper syndi- 
cates. 
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Where You Shine,” was lifted from a 
speech made by the husband: “The phy- 
sical aspects of a piece of property aren’t 
the only ones which count. The atmosphere 
counts more—and that’s where you shine!” 

A This Week story, “Summer Light- 
ning,’ is another thesis story which 
sprouted from a small seed of conversation. 
I heard a friend jokingly remark to her 
insurance agent: “I don’t know how you 
stand being in such a gloomy business— 
nothing but grief, accidents, fires, casual- 
ties!” And he answered smoothly: “Oh, 
it’s contacts with glamorous lady-customers 
like you which liven it up for us!” So there 
I had the optimist-versus-pessimist conflict 
and a new slant on the old “there’s always 
a silver lining” theme. The story could 
have been set anywhere, but since the in- 
surance man had given me the idea, I set 
it in his office and used as characters 
girls working there. 

Secondly, settings are idea-springs. Lo- 
cales, however, suggest stories to me less 
often now than when I was writing for the 
pulps. Many of my early pulp stories 
leaned heavily on the glamorous back- 
ground of pre-war Hawaii where I had 
lived for several years. But, although a 
trade-wind rustling a palm frond and a 
tropic moon sinking behind Diamond Head 
can lift a mediocre love scene into a great 
romance, romantic scenes aren’t enough for 
slick magazine editors. They prefer back- 
grounds which have some bearing on the 
characters and plot. An example of a story 
which had a setting as the starting point: 
one I wrote after a tour of a factory in 
which the workers had an eery, chalk-like 
look as a result of the lighting system. The 
plot had to do with the effect of physical 
appearance on personality. 

By far the best source for a story idea is 
a person. It is a colorless person, indeed, 
who doesn’t evoke at least the seed of a 
story. The young man I watch everlastingly 
washing his car while his wife waits for 
more important jobs to be done comes out 
the spoiled, selfish fiance in “Why Not Live 
Dangerously?” in Redbook. I discover that 
I’m the sort of person who buys a plaid coat 
and immediately wishes she’d bought a 
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black one or worn the old gray one. And I 
come out the indecisive young girl whose 
problems begin when she gets herself en- 
gaged in “Repents in Haste,” another Red- 
book story. 

Until the question “Where do you get 
your ideas?” kept popping up, I hadn’t 
even considered it. I just had them, note- 
books and files full, odds and ends on en- 
velope-backs, a conscious and subconscious 
mind bulging with them. I wait at a stop- 
light, my car beside a flashy convertible 
driven by a prim, elderly woman listening 
to a blaring ball game; I discuss Heming- 
way with my window-washer; I condole 
with a friend on the passing of her Siamese 
cat—I could go on and on. For me, ideas 
are not the real problem; it is their devel- 
opment which is difficult and sometimes 
disastrous. I start out with a set of inter- 
esting people who have a vital problem. 
They are intelligent, resourceful characters 
who should work out their own salvation. 
But sometimes they won’t and no amount 
of prodding on my part will make them. 
In this case: 

1. I abandon them on page seven or 
eight. If after a few days—or months— 
they wake me in the middle of the night, 
I give them a second chance. If they don’t 
make it that time, into the wastebasket 
they go. Or 

2. I buckle down and work out their 
salvation for them. 

The buckling down is simple—a matter 
of staying at my desk chair for an uncount- 
able number of hours. But the working out 
is more complex. Since you’ve already met 
her, let’s use the sloppy wife as an example. 

Before I write a line, I decide on the 
point of view. In this case it doesn’t take 
me long. Stan, the husband, must tell the 
story because: 1. He is the one who is de- 
termined to change matters. 2. There are 
underlying facts which he and the reader 
do not know (needed for suspense). 3. Dru, 
the wife, would sound too “misunderstood” 
if she were telling the story. 

I begin as near the climax as possible, 
with the important night when Stan hopes 
to show off his new house, his wife and 
child to his friend, Tom. In the first sen- 
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tence, I let the reader know that though 
Stan may behave like a heel he’s really 
a nice guy who has a case: “Stan invari- 
ably began to feel like a property-owner 
with the first turn of the wheel into Or- 
chard Street .. . . he had done it all him- 
self (his lawn) .... while Dru sat on the 
bottom step and commended each fresh 
achievement . . . .” This is the first of a 
series of casual clues which show the reader 
—and Stan, eventually—how important to 
him Dru’s uncritical attitude is. 

They enter the cluttered living room: 
“Stan noted only one more item, the in- 
evitable book on the sofa, accessory-before- 
the-fact in the incident of the burned 
beans.” It isn’t, of course. Dru drops a 
clue later that she “only left them five 
minutes” but Stan is too annoyed to ask 
why. 

The guest enjoys the evening in spite 
of the material deficiencies: “You would 
have thought his friend and his wife were 
the ones who had the bond of an alma 
mater... .” And: “It isn’t her disregard 
for time and order (he tells himself) that 
gets your goat, my boy, as much as the 
way she gets away with it!” 

Stan resolves that he’ll have it out with 
his wife that night, but he doesn’t feel well. 
He has appendicitis, which lands him in 
the hospital the next day. He hates the 
whole set-up at the hospital (my reason 
for giving him the bad appendix): “The 
way a fat bobby-soxer would bounce in to 
say it was time to dangle his legs over the 
side of the bed, whether he liked it or not, 
and he certainly didn’t. The way a slinky- 
Latin type would rouse him from a sound 
sleep to take his temperature. . . . The 
way a scared-rabbit type would have the 
temerity to snap out his light on the stroke 
of nine . . . . Dru’s visit was the bright spot 
of each day. . . . He didn’t tell her the 
atmosphere of the place was about as in- 
viting as a cold shower in January... .” 

He doesn’t tell her either that, as he’s 
walking in the corridor the day before he is 
to go home, he meets a recuperating neigh- 
bor who says: “Didn’t Dru tell you she 
brought me here? She was right in the 
middle of getting a company dinner, when 


I sent out an SOS she came fly- 
ing to the rescue, the way you’d know she 
would....” 

Then Stan sees: “It was her excuse for 
the burned beans . . . Dru wasn’t much of 
a hand for excuses though; he was the one 
who always expected them of her.” Stan 
knows—and the reader knows—by the time 
he leaves the hospital that he has changed. 
He sees that Dru is the only ‘one who 
pampers him and overlooks his short-com- 
ings. 

But Dru doesn’t know that he has 
changed. So there has to be a quick last 
scene to tie up the story. The cab driver 
who brings Stan home says: “Nice place 
you have here. Bet you put plenty of work 
| ae 

Stan says: “I'll say,” and waits for the 
usual expansion of his chest. It doesn’t 
come. He is so glad to be home that he 
doesn’t notice the orderly living room until 
his smal] daughter calls his attention to it. 
Then he says to Dru: “I don’t know how 
you've stood me... . of all the conceited, 
domineering, insufferable . . . every one of 
those darned nurses told me. . . .” 

Dru says: “The little snips . 
because you were ill.” 

Then she tells him she has been practic- 
ing putting his socks away in rows. Their 
daughter sighs that she feels exactly like 
cutting out paper dolls, but: “Mommy says 
it’s got to be neat around here forever 
after!” 


. it was 


“Neat!” Stan says. 
home! Go ahead—cut!” 


So the problem, which isn’t merely or- 
der-versus-disorder but also how tolerance 
can bring happiness to people of different 
temperaments, is solved. The reader sus- 
pects that there will be no complete refor- 
mation, but is left with a feeling that the 
two will continue to be a happily-married 
couple. 

Most of the above excerpts have been 
snatches of dialogue. You may assume, and 
rightly, that I believe dialogue is the best 
way to reveal character and the fastest way 
to advance plot. And a story like that one, 
with a plot which editors are apt to call 


“It’s got to be— 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Opens February 1, 1952, .. . Closes April 25, 1952 


You are cordially invited to 
enter the 18th annual WRITER’s 
Dicest short-short story con- 
test which is now open. Scripts 
may be any length up to 1,500 
words, but not over that length. 
There are no taboos as to sub- 
ject matter, characters or plots. 
Among the 3,200 past prize 
winners, many got their first 
“break” from this annual con- 
test. Three impartial judges 
will read each story entered in 
the contest, and their decision 
is final. The contest is open to 
all writers. » 






Send in your very best short-short, or write one now. 
Markets are constantly in need of this word length. 
As a prize winner, however, you are under no obliga- 
tion to us, and may dispose of your story in any way 
you wish. 


If possible, face your character with a real problem. 
See that his desire to solve that problem stems from 
strong, sound reasons. If your character solves the 
problem, be positive his method stems from his own 
wit and strength, not from something placed easily 
into his hand by Fate. 


If he fails to solve the problem, you may still have a 
good story provided a philosophy or theme is im- 
plicit, and your character’s failure to solve his prob- 
lem is essential to the story. 


200 PRIZES---CONTEST NOW OPEN 
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Ist PRIZE 


$500.00 Cash 


2nd PRIZE 
To help 


yeu unlock thousands 
dollars Y= maieaite story material 
from the . Places, and human 
drama about a brand new port- 
able tape at Yous er a “ae 
extra attachments of foot switch, ear- 
phones, and highspeed rewind. 


3rd PRIZE 
Your choice $150.00 in cash; or if you 
inclined, 


our editors whom you 
refer will work with you from 2 to 
Shows @ day ots © tested 48 Gauss. 


4th PRIZE 


At some cool, relaxing location dur- 
ing the heat of the summer, you'll 
mend = —— weeks in the com- 
wrjters as you 
vomd a eee en writers’ conference 
tenda: 


with at nce fee, meals, and lodg- 
ing paid in full by us. 
5th PRIZE 


Imported twin lens reflex camera 


es ly sui lor a writer’s ' 
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16th PRIZE 


Five cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 

17th to 20th PRIZE 
“The books you have 
to own.” (Retail tinit $60.00) Vere 
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postage. 


31st and 32nd PRIZE 


Three cents a werd for each and 
every word in the story. 


33rd to 40th PRIZE 


Su New York 
Times Now Yorker, The Setur- 
day Review of Literature. 


41st to 45th PRIZE 


One cent a word ~$-—Dresaeennnd 
word of the winning story 
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51st to 60th PRIZE 
Toot “authors “covering 1,000 "tonics, 
750 pages. Retails at 10.00. 

6Ist to 80th PRIZE 
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ludes lopes, bond paper, clips 
file folders, neils . ‘second 
p ol end a —_ 
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The Contest Editor, WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


I am entering the WRITER’S DIGEST Short-Short Story Contest. 


) Enclosed is my one year $2.50 subscription with TWO stories. 
( ) Enclosed is my six months $1.00 subscription with ONE story. 
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By Harriet A. Bradfield 


RAOUL FLEISCHMAN, publisher of The New 
Yorker, wasted no time naming a new 
editor to succeed the late Harold Ross. 
William Shawn, who now holds that envi- 
able post, joined the New Yorker staff in 
1933 and in 1939 was appointed manag- 
ing editor, a position he held until the 
present promotion. Shawn worked closely 
with Ross, along with Gustave Lobrano— 
also titled managing editor—who was in 
charge of fiction. Indications are that The 
New Yorker will continue just about the 
same, making changes only as they become 
necessary through changing times and the 
addition of new writers. Both advertising 
and circulation are at an all-time high. 
Fiction is an open market here as is 
verse, both serious and light. Lengths for 
verse vary greatly. About 2,000 words is 
the average length per story. For both 
types of material, the highest literary stand- 
ards prevail. Newsbreaks, other end-of- 
column fillers and ideas for the “Talk of 
the Town” department are also bought 
from free lancers. Liberal rates are paid, 
on acceptance. The New Yorker address 
is 25 West 43rd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Remember the terrific impact made by 
the first issues of Ballyhoo? The circula- 
tion soared to a half million, and Dell had 
a real bonanza back in 1933. This success 
lasted for several years, but in 1938 the 
magazine sank into a coma. In 1948 it 
was revived as a one-shot. Now it is be- 
ing readied for another appearance, with 
Bill Yates as editor. The new Ballyhoo will 
be slicker than its predecessor, plenty 
whacky and satirical, but without the smut 
of former days. It will be “a pretty good 
humor book,” according to the editor. The 
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magazine is due out in early July and re- 
turns on that issue will determine whether 
or not it will appear regularly. 

At present the market is pretty limited. 
Material is much the same as that bought 
for 1000 Jokes. Short humor pieces are 
needed, in lengths from 200 to 1,500 words, 
the shorter, the better. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance, according to length as published; 
the budget will be small at first. 

The quarterly, 1000 Jokes, also edited 
by Bill Yates, is in the market for humor 
pieces which run 200 to 700 words. No 
verse will be needed until about the middle 
of summer, when the market will open up 
again. Rates for prose run $15 to $80, on 
acceptance, depending on length, author, 
etc. All rights are bought, but permission 
for reprints is usually granted. The Dell 
books are at 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 

Suzanne Gleaves resigned as managing 
editor of House and Garden; at present 
there is no managing editor. Rosalind Frost, 
copy chief, receives manuscripts as they 
come in. 

Manuscripts from free lancers are wel- 
come here and much material is bought 
from them. But the editors prefer queries 
outlining subjects and proposed treatments. 
Illustrations are important to a magazine 
like this one, but most photos submitted 
with copy are of too poor quality to be 
used. Mention suitable pictures when query- 
ing, however. Text lengths usually run 
1,500 to 2,000 words. Payment is good in 
the field, on acceptance. Albert Kornfeld 
is editor-in-chief of House and Garden. 
Address: 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. 
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CONTEST ENDING APRIL 30™! 


$40,000 IN CASH PRIZES FOR YOUR TRUE STORIES 


Here’s a chance to add to your list of reg- 
ular markets. Four of the top ranking 
magazines are looking for new writers and 
paying big prize money to inspire new tal- 
ent. It means an opportunity to open the 
doors to what may be a brand new market 
that can easily become a steady source of 
income. And to you “‘youngsters,” you 
beginning writers, this outstanding contest 
is a ready-made outlet to begin to test your 
abilities. 

Two things are of utmost importance and 
must be remembered. First, your stories 
must be true. They may be from the lives 
of friends or relatives but they must be 
true. We are looking for true stories of 
real life experiences which will leave the 
reader with a greater understanding of liv- 
ing. Second, stylistic expression is of minor 
importance. This is a story contest and as 
such it is the nature of the experience and 
the vividness of the emotion with which it 
is described that will be the determining 
factors. 


If your story is one of those accepted, it will 
appear in any one of these four best-selling 
first person magazines —- TRUE STORY 
— TRUE EXPERIENCE — TRUE 
LOVE STORIES — TRUE ROMANCE. 


This is one of the biggest opportunities 
you’ll find in the writing field. Don’t miss 
this chance. Your deadline is only a month 
away, so hurry and send your story in as 
soon as you can. 


CONTEST RULES 


1. All stories must be written in the first 
person, based on events that hap- 
pened either in your life or to people 
you know, and reasonable evidence of 
truth must be furnished upon request. 


2. Stories must be not less than 1500 
words or more than 20,000, and must 
be written in English. 





3. 


- 


12. 


Manuscripts must be typewritten 
double-spaced, or written legibly with 
pen. Write on one side of .the e 
only. Do not use tissue or onion 
paper. 


Carbon copies of stories, unfinished 
manuscripts, previously published 
stories, printed material or poetry are 
not eligible as contest entries. 


All entries become the property of 
Macfadden Publications, Inc. Stories 
will be returned only if full first-class 
postage and self-addressed return en- 
velope have been enclosed with entry, 
and no responsibility is assumed for 
such return. 


Macfadden Publications, Inc., re- 
serves the right to buy at regular rates 
for possible publication any entry 
judged unacceptable for contest 
prizes. 


You may submit more than one 
manuscript, but not more than one 
prize will be awarded to any indi- 
vidual in this contest. 

In case of a tie, duplicate prizes will 


be awarded. The decision of the 
judges will be final. 


Macfadden Publications, Inc., re- 
serves the right to publish ry O the 
prize-winning stories in TRUE 
STORY, TRUE ROMANCE, 
TRUE LOVE STORIES, or TRUE 
EXPERIENCE. 


This contest is open to everyone in 
the world, except employees of Mac- 
fadden Publications, Inc., and their 
families. 

This contest ends at midnight 
Wednesday, April 30, 1952. Entries 
postmarked after that date will not 
be considered. 


Address manuseripts for this contest 
to: TRUE STORY CONTEST 
EDITOR, P. O. Box 1314, Grand 
Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Women’s Slick Gets New Article Editor 
James A. Skardon is the new feature edi- 
tor of Today's Woman, replacing Harold 
Baron. Skardon was formerly with King 
Features Syndicate. He is looking for com- 
pelling and dramatically presented material 
of particular interest to the readers of this 
Fawcett monthly—90 percent married, most 
with small children, 20 to 30 years old, con- 
cerned about money, marriage, children, 
and health problems. Personal experience 
pieces in these categories are most needed. 
Avoid the how-to approach in all lengths. 
Major features run 1,500 words to a top 
length of 3,000 words. Featurettes are 
planned in one- and two-column lengths 
(500 and 750 words respectively) and are 
used generously in the back of the book. 

Although a few light verses and short 
quotes appear in the magazine, the market 
for these is very small. Fiction is a good 
bet, especially for off-trail material and 
up-to-date problem stories. For details on 
Todays Woman fiction needs, see the 
“Forum,” February Wrirer’s DicEst. 

Payment here is on acceptance and in 
line with pay on the top slicks. Today’s 
Woman buys “complete publication rights,” 
but will reassign to the author 60 days 
after publication all rights except “the right 
to publish same in original, digest, or other 
form in magazines or periodicals.” In other 
words, screen, radio, and TV rights are the 
author’s for the asking. Geraldine Rhoads 
is editor. The address: 67 West 44th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

U.S.A., the Magazine of American Affairs, 
appeared on schedule, dated March, in a 
size somewhat larger than the usual digest 
size. U.S.A. is 128 pages, has a highly 
readable type face and considerable illus- 
trations and touches of color. There is no 
advertising, and the appeal is to serious 
readers. This is, to quote the editors, “a 
magazine about the United States of Amer- 
ica. The entire subject matter is devoted 
to analyzing, discussing and interpreting 
American affairs in an effort to help the 
people of America pass judgment on the 
manifold problems they are called upon to 
decide.” Query the editor first on any idea, 
giving your qualifications. Edw. Maher 
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edits U.S.A. at 444 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. The magazine is backed 
financially by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

Woodrow Wirsig has resigned as execu- 
tive editor of Look and that position has 
been abolished. 


Correction: Ranch Romances, termed 
a semi-monthly in these pages last month, 
is in fact a bi-weekly. The difference? Two 
more issues per year and more writers’ 
checks. Fannie Ellsworth edits at 10 East 
40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


8 Love Pulps Need Copy 

Popular Publications decided not to re- 
lease the titles of their two new romance 
pulps until the end of April. But they are 
giving out other information about future 
activities. For instance, there is a new book 
in the works in the men’s group; Mike 
Tilden controls the editorial plans. 

Peggy Graves says this is a good time for 
newcomers to try the love field. A number 
of old-timers, once her standbys, are mov- 
ing into the slick magazines or otherwise 
changing their writing habits. With eight 
magazines to fill, Peggy is anxious to de- 
velop dependable new writers. Lengths in- 
clude anything up to 12,000 words—under 
5,000 sells best—and rates are a cent a 
word and up, on acceptance. The address: 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


15 Western Tales, recently in Mike Til- 
den’s domain, has been bounced back to 
Ejler Jakobsson to edit. The most open 
length now is 5,000 words and under, and 
most needed are period stories. This maga- 
zine also uses stories up to 12,000 words | 
and in that unpopular length, 6,500 to 7,500 | 
words. Long stories follow the usual Western 
pattern but shorts are frequently off-trail. 
All fiction should have a strong, virile qual- 
ity. Verse is considered if it deals with 
some aspect of life in the West; lengths 
vary. Payment is a cent a word and up, 
on acceptance. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Jake also edits Adventure. He tells me 
that he is having trouble getting action 
stories with an industrial background. 
Men’s interests have broadened so that in- 
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Any man on the rim of a copy desk can tell 
you: with a lower-case initial letter, banner is 
newspaper parlance for headline. With a 
capital, it’s the name of a newspaper. A good 
reporter is extremely careful of his spelling to 
avoid confusion. 

As a matter of fact, a good reporter is always 
careful to give capital treatment to words 
deserving it. Only in that way can their mean- 
ing be kept clear. 

For example, the upper-case ““C” makes a lot 
of difference in the spelling of Coke, the 
friendly abbreviation for Coca-Cola. Like 
Coca-Cola, Coke is a registered trade-mark, 


banner is a headline 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


and good practice requires that the owner of 
a trade-mark protect it diligently. That’s why 
we ask that you make it Coke—with a cap- 
ital, please. 

P.S. The pause that refreshes with ice-cold 
Coke is a banner spot in any busy day. 


Ask for it 

either way... both 
trade-marks mean 
the same thing. 
































































Odd, Isn’t It? 


I love to get rejection slips. 
I meet the post each day 

And scarcely dare to hope that one 
Or two will come my way. 


I show them proudly to my friends— 
You think I feel dejected? 

Heck, no! It gives me such a lift 
To have a manuscript rejected. 


If some sad day a check arrived 
My tears would fill a pool— 
Oh yeah? By now the jig is up; 

You know it’s April Fool! 


E. C. Tovey 





dustry also has romance and color and 
offers opportunities for men to find adven- 
ture. This type of story may go up to 5,000 
words. The inventory is usually kept low 
on this magazine, and the editor is always 
glad to see stories of any lengths laid in 
exotic locales. A safe ceiling is 15,000 
words, though a very strong story might go 
to 20,000 words. There is a small market 
here for verse on adventure themes—strong 
stuff ; lengths can vary considerably. Adven- 
ture is the only pulp in this group which 
pays a minimum of 2 cents a word. 

The Western field is very good now. Mike 
Tilden directs the editorial policies and the 
buying for eight Western books. Short 
story lengths run 1,500 to 5,000 words on 
all these books. This length is always open 
and is especially good for newcomers try- 
ing to break in. The next open length is 
7,500 words—a short novelette—right 
through to 12,000 or 13,000-word novels. 
Anything longer is usually bought by special 
arrangement after a query. 

The timeless West or the historical back- 
ground are both in favor, but don’t go in 
for modern settings. Lead characters should 
be men of strong personal color and con- 
viction. Many of the best stories show 
character growth or change through drama 
and conflict which bring out sympathetic 
characteristics. Editor Tilden finds far too 
many manuscripts weak at the beginning 
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and the end. Leisurely, subjective leads are 
bad. This is no place for a drowsy chat 
about the weather or the psychology of the 
story teller. The potential reader is looking 
for entertainment and escape, and he wants 
his money’s worth. The first paragraph 
should give a strong intimation of the main 
conflict to come. Endings should be definite 
in all stories. The inconclusive and frustrat- 
ing end has no place in such commercial 
magazines. Tilden wants his stories ended 
on an up-beat. 


Remember that at Popular the pulps are 
grouped under editors or editorial direct- 
ors: Mike Tilden, Ejler Jakobsson, Peggy 
Graves. Each directs the reading and buy- 
ing for all magazines in his or her group— 
but does not read manuscripts for maga- 
zines outside this group. The 1952 Wrir- 
ER's YEAR Book carries a detailed listing 
of groups and editors which writers can ob- 
tain for reference. Popular Publication 
pulps pay a cent a word and up, on accept- 
ance, and buy all rights. Address: 205 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Railroad, the Pop. Pubs. monthly for 
professional railroaders, has run a couple 
of fiction pieces recently and is anxious to 
see more. “Fall Guy” by Harry H. Harzi- 
son appears in the May issue, out early in 
April; “Avalanche” by Edmund E. Pugs- 
ley was in the March issue. It is hard to 
get good stories for this magazine because 
stories not only must be well plotted and 
written, but must include some phase of 
railroading as an integral part of the ac- 
tion, with all details correct. Fiction 
lengths run 2,000 to 5,000 words, but the 
shorter lengths fit better. Photo features are 
also in demand—500 to 600 words of text 
with a good photo series. Payment here 
is 1 to 2 cents a word, on acceptance; 
$3 to $5 for each photo used. All rights 
are bought. Kenneth Campbell edits at 205 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Pay On Acceptance Now 

Volitant Magazine Group is now paying 
on acceptance for material in Sir!, Man to 
Man, and Mr. Magazine, edited, respect- 
ively, by Betty Bunn, W. W. Scott, and 
Everett Meyers. 
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HOW DO THESE PALMER 


Success 
Stories 


COMPARE WITH YOUR OWN? 














Sells 13 Articles 

“Palmer training has en- 
abled me to put color and 
human interest into several 
stories for business papers 
which ordinarily would be 
cold, dry news reports. For 
instance, my story in Textile 
World (and I’m proud of this one because 
both the publisher and editor said they were 
proud to print it) contained many of the 
“musts” that make a story: conflict, theme, 
atmosphere, and a successful solution to all 
problems. It was slanted, of course, to tex- 
tile operations, but I was complimented on 
its lively style. It was responsible for a con- 
tinuous list of assignments for McGraw-Hill 
publishing company. Without Palmer train- 
ing, the story would probably have fallen 
flat on its face. 

“TI have sold 13 trade-journal articles so 
far this year—four to Textile World—and 
have orders for several more. 

“Following is a list of publications for 
which I have written: Dairy World, Na- 
tional Bottler’s Gazette, Voluntary and 
Cooperative Grocer, Turkey World, Gift 
and Art Buyers, Furniture Age, Rock Prod- 
ucts, Motor Age, Textile World, Factory 
Management. 

“I know my fiction will improve as I 
progress in my studies with Palmer Insti- 
tute, and I am sure that the radio assign- 
ments will be as helpful as other Palmer 
departments. Thanks again for Palmer’s 
genuine interest in my success.’’—Charles 
Leach, Saylesville, Rhode Island. 


Student Sells Six Stories 


“For several years I’d been writing haphazardly 
and getting only rejection slips. Since starting 
with Palmer I’ve sold six stories to leading science- 
fiction magazines and editors are recommending 
me to friend-editors in other markets,’”-—Chas. E. 
Fritch, Utica, New York, 








First Story Sells for $240 
“My first story sold to Modern 
Romances for $240, thanks to 
Palmer Institute. Being profes- 
sional writers, your instructors 
understand a begir.ner’s prob- 
lems. Their written comments 
are balm to the wound of being 
seas an unpublished writer. Then, 
presto! a story sells, and the wound is no more.” 
—Harriet F. Wenderoth, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Endorsed by Famous Authors 
Palmer Institute is endorsed by such fam- 
ous authors as Rupert Hughes, Gertrude 
Atherton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, and 
Edward Thompson. 


You Learn at Home 

You receive interesting, practical instruc- 
tion and individual coaching to make learn- 
ing easier. Professional writers give detailed 
comments on your own material and guide 
you step by step. Thus you develop your 
own individual writing style. Save time and 
effort in preparing for success. 


FREE Book Tells How 


To help you “cash in” on your opportunities 
as a writer we will send you free our 40-page 
book, ‘‘The Art of Writing Salable Stories.”’ 
Packed with useful information, this book tells 
about easily-reached markets; suggests ideas and 
sources of material to write about; answers many 
questions about writing for magazines, newspaper 
features, radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students show 
how your own background, ideas and experiences 
may be turned into writing profits. Complete 
details of our unique home study plan, endorsed 
by famous authors, are clearly explained. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stimu- 
lating book. You may read it and lay it aside or 
it may be worth real money to you. No obligation. 
No salesman will call. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-42 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 





Established 1917 
Approved 

Member, National for 

Home Study Council Veterans 











Palmer Institute of Authorship 
jae N. Sycamore 


Please send me Pn age ripe Art of beng | rae 
Stories,”’ which explains how | = 

from writing. This is confidential. ° saleomen: will call. 
Please print clearly. 
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Miss 

Address ......... 
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T. V. Show uses some articles, but these 
are all assigned, mostly to the staff. A new- 
comer to this staff is David Cooke, man- 
aging editor, who has been in the book 
field since leaving Ace Magazine’s air book. 

Auto Sport Review of the Volitant group 
has changed corporations. Formerly pub- 
lished by Picturite, Inc., it is now under 
Bimfort, Inc. Pay is still on publication, but 
the magazine seems to be taking hold very 
well. Walter K. Von Schonfeld is the 
editor. Both technical and non-technical 
features on the sports of auto driving and 
racing are wanted. Top length is 2,000 
words, and articles should be accompanied 
by illustrations, usually photographs. Build- 
it-yourself and know-how pieces are much 
used; for these, about 2,000 words of text 
is supplemented by a two-page spread 
consisting of 4 to 8 pictures. Payment is at 
a flat rate of $75. If special photos are 
taken at the editor’s order, extra payment 
is made. 

Writers who follow the calendar of 
racing events may query the editor in ad- 
vance about covering race meets. Though 
the editor covers a few meets each month, 
he needs coverage of others and will send 
the necessary credentials. Write to Von 
Schonfeld, 105 East 35th Street, N. Y. 16, 
N. Y. All Volitant magazines are located 
at that address. 


Park East has been growing steadily and 
now is distributed in most of the major 
U. S. metropolitan areas. It maintains, 
however, a New York City slant in line 
with its title—which refers to the smart 
upper-East Side section of the city. Both 
fiction and non-fiction must have this slant. 
The magazine is non-political. 





Trial and Error 


I felt the squirm 
of a literary germ ; 


Got up in the night, 
turned on the light. 


Got called, by my wife, 
a worm. 


James Riley 








The pressing needs are for fiction up to 
3,500 words and for sophisticated humor 
from 200 to 2,000 words—especially 
short humor. Fiction, too, ought to have a 
light touch. Too much grim and unhappy 
fiction comes in and the editors use it, but 
they’d rather have lighter stories. They pre- 
fer queries on fact-features about events 
and personalities around New York. Pic- 
ture stories are also used. This monthly is 
individual; better study it carefully before 
submitting. All writing should have a 
sophisticated viewpoint. Park East is in the 
News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. A. C. Spectorsky is 
the editor. 

Sam Schneider, editor of Fawcett’s 
Motion Picture Magazine, works closely 
with the Hollywood writers who have been 
selling to his magazine and welcomes 
new free lancers who can obtain the mate- 
rial he needs on the stars and who can 
write readable stories. Ninety-nine per cent 
of his material comes from Hollywood. The 
top length is 1,500 words. Payment, usually 
a flat amount, is roughly 10 cents a word, 
on acceptance. The magazine pays a pre- 
mium for unusually good or hard-to-get 
stories. Fawcett magazines are at 67 West 
44th Street, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


Photo Mag Tries Fiction 

U. S. Camera decided to try fiction, 
using short stories of 2,000 to 3,000 words 
with plots built around phases of photo- 
graphy. The first fiction piece appeared in 
the March issue: “Operation Quick” by 
Wallace Wiggins. Now the magazine wants 
to see more stories. Lengths can run from 
3,000 to 5,000 words, and payment has 
been raised to approximately $100. U.S. 
Camera furnishes any illustrations that 
are used with stories. Any type of story, 
except love, will be considered. 

Articles should be slanted toward the 
amateur photographer, and outlines should 
be submitted in advance. Color transparen- 
cies are bought for cover use only; no 
35 mm. Cartoons run to a 1-column width. 
Payment is on publication and, except for 
fiction, amounts to about $30 a printed 


















I Sold This FIRST Novel! 
Jor 
Like 
To Sell 
YOURS! 


Te is a “follow-up” on oc client you met via my January ad. At that time, | told 














you he had never sold a book until | read, liked, criticized and sold his revised 

novel. The news lies in the fact that now, three short months later, he is a published 
author, readers are buying the book, it is being reviewed, considered by a Hollywood 
studio and his second book is being looked at with interest by another publisher. He 
is but one of the promising writers whom | have recognized over the years and firmly 
started on the road to success. 

If you're still trying to make that all-important initial sale, | can help you. | not 
only know the editors and what they're buying but am an expert on writing technique 
and, should your book require it, can show you where it is missing the mark. 

Write me today or send your book for a frank appraisal. If ready for sales, it will 
receive prompt, efficient and dynamic marketing; if not, I'll tell you what's wrong and 
suggest a course of action to correct it. 


REVISION SERVICE. If you've revised your 
book (or article or story) so often that you've 
lost your objectivity or if you do not have time 
to revise, send your script to me so that tHe 
flaws in technique so objectionable to editors 
can be eliminated. Write me about your book 


POETS! I am at present the only major New 
York agent offering qualified poetry criticism, 
sales service and/or marketing suggestions. 
Rates: $1 per page (with a maximum of 20 
lines) — minimum fee per poem $3. Books of 
poetry, reading and market appraisal, $10. 


















Send your verses today for prompt report of 
possibilities. 


and your particular problem. I'll reply 
promptly. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES, 
ARTICLES: $1 per 1,000 words or fraction thereof — minimum fee per script $5. Enclose fee 
with each manuscript. Reading fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. Market appraisal 
charge for books, $5. 

Professionals: 10%, commission on sales if you are selling to leading national publishers. 


Write today for free booklet, YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING 


FRANK Q. BRADY, worse 


55 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

















You Can’t 
Go Wrong! 


If you are convinced that you have a 
manuscript that ought to sell, why not 
send it to us? If it has any sales value, 
we shall devote our 16 years of experi- 
ence to make the sale. For one beginner 
who tried us we made the biggest book 
sale of the year to a leading publisher. 
(Details of this sale on request.) 


If impersonal rejection slips have dis- 
couraged you, don’t give up till you 
have tried us. You will not be the first 
one, perhaps, for whom we will have 
sold that 10-time rejected story, novel, 
article or book. 


Terms: 10% commission on all Ameri- 
can and 15% on all foreign sales. The 
fee is $1 per 1,000 words, with a mini- 
mum of $5 for any single script up to 
5,000 words. To avoid delays, scripts 
should be sent with fees and self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 


SPECIAL BOOK RATES: Because of 
publishers’ unprecedent demand for fic- 
tion and non-fiction books, we shall read 
any manuscript, up to 80,000 words for 
a $5 fee, and either undertake the sale 
at once or give an honest appraisal. 


NOVELS ARE ESPECIALLY WANTED 
BY PUBLISHERS 


No fees for established writers. We pre- 
fer, though, to hear from them before 
receiving their scripts. 


On the first sale for beginners the fee is 
refunded—and no fees for further sales. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street Tribune Bldg. 
New York 38, N. Y. 











page. Only single-reproduction rights are 
bought. Ed. Hannigan is managing editor. 
The offices are at 420 Lexington Avenue, 
N.Y. 27, HN. ¥. 

Modern Photography, successor to Mini- 
cam, is much too specialized a market for 
the general writer. The editor is interested 
only in writers who have a thorough under- 
standing of photography—technical under- 
standing. This combination of talents is 
hard to find, so much rewriting is done by 
the staff. When suitable material does come 
in from a free lancer, payment is made on 
acceptance at rates which are tops in the 
field. Jacqueline Judge is the editor. Ad- 
dress: 251 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 

Weird Tales is always looking for very 
short stories, especially short-shorts and 
shorts under 4,000 words. There is only a 
limited market for longer lengths since the 
magazine is a bi-monthly. Payment is a 
cent a word and the emphasis is on fantasy. 
Some top writers have started in this mar- 
ket. Dorothy MclIlwraith edits at 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

With production costs soaring, newsstand 
prices of magazines continue to go up 
Macfadden’s True Romances went to 20 
cents with the April issue. The Screenland 
group, published by J. Fred Henry at 444 
Madison Avenue, is raising prices first on 
Canadian editions. With the April issues, 
Silver Screen and Screenland go to 20 cents 
across the border. 


$12,000 In Contest Prizes 

Boys’ Life and Dodd, Mead & Company, 
having successfully concluded one _ joint 
juvenile book contest, have just announced 
a new one. Detailed announcements can 
be obtained by writing to either company. 
Boys’ Life is the Boy Scout monthly, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Edited by 
Irving Crump, it has top circulation in its 
field. Dodd, Mead & Co. is located at 449 
Fourth Avenue, four blocks south, where 
Park Avenue has lost its grandeur and 
changed its name. The contest involves 
submission of a book-length manuscript, 
45,000 to 80,000 words, suitable for male 
readers 12 to 16. The contest closes Sep- 
tember 15, 1952. The prizes total $2,000 


and the winning manuscript will be pub- 
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lished as a serial in Boys’ Life and in hard 
covers by Dodd, Mead. 

The last Harper Prize Novel Contest 
ended in an impasse since no book met 
the publisher’s standards. Nevertheless, 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16, N. Y., has just announced 
a 1953 Harper $10,000 Prize Novel Con- 
test to open June 1, 1953, and close a year 
later, June 1, 1954. Unpublished manu- 
scripts in the English language may be sub- 
mitted. The contest is not limited to first 
novels or to those written by American 
citizens. The judges will be the same trio 
who judged submissions in the last contest: 
A. B. Guthrie, Jr., Orville Prescott, and 
Bernard De Voto. 

Twayne Publishers, established in 1949 
at 42 Broadway, has moved to 34 East 23rd 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. This move 
includes its subsidiary, Bookman Associates, 
and the affiliated University of Kansas City 
Press. 

Muriel Fuller, who has a long record of 
successful juvenile book editing, has joined 
the Abelard Press at 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. She is in charge of a 
new juvenile book department. 

Seabury Press, the first official publishing 
house of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the U.S.A., has been established in 
Greenwich, Conn. Leon McCauley is the 
manager. Headquarters are in Tucker House 
in downtown Greenwich. 

Douglas M. Black, president of Double- 
day & Company, has announced that The 
Blakiston Company offices in Philadelphia 
will in the course of the year be moved 
to New York. Theodore A. Phillips, vice- 
president of that company, has resigned. 
Mrs. Eunice Stevens has been appointed 
editor-in-chief and Gilbert Cooper con- 
tinues as sales manager. Frank Egner, of 
the Doubleday organization, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of The Blakiston 
Company. 





Whew! 


Sweetest words I’ve ever penned: 


The End. 
Caroline Clark 





The book that every 
writer needs today 


The Current 


PUBLISHING 
come SCENE 


BASIL WOON 


INCLUDING PUBLISHERS’ VIEWS 
OF TRENDS FOR 1952 


What sort of book year will ’52 be? 


© Which publishers are particularly looking for what 
books—and why? 


William Sloane; Bill Poole of Crowell ; Archie Ogden 
of Appleton; Wallace Meyer of Scribner’s; Frances 
Phillips of Morrow; S. M. Bessie of Harper’s—these 
are only a few of the 30-odd leading publishers and 
editors whose straight answers to such questions are 
included in this informed, illuminating look at book 
publishing today. 


Besides, you’ll find here Mr. Woon’s witty and in- 
formative comment, based on his years as writer and 
literary editor of the San Francisco News, on the 
need for literary agents; university-press publishing ; 
reviewers and reviewing; publishers’ fellowships and 
prizes; and similar topics of great importance to 
writers. 


& 


Reading this book can mean money in yeur oo 
pocket. Better order your copy toda 

bookstore, or via the coupon below. Cloth $2.00, 
paper $1.00. 


A BANNER BOOK * EXPOSITION PRESS, Inc. 








Dept. WD452, Exposition Press, Inc. 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 


Yes! I want to know what’s what in the book field this 
year. Please send me copies of The Current Publishing 
Scene as specified. Payment enclosed. 


ere cloth bound @ $2.00 ......... 
bite as paper bound @ $1.00 ......... 


0 Id also like to know about your successful, practical 
method of publishing books in all fields. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, your 32-page pamphlet We 
Can Publish Your Book, telling about it. 
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By Hal Goldberg 


Television Writing, by Robert S. Greene. 


Harper & Brothers. 1952. $3.75. 


Dramatic shows provide the largest mar- 
ket for the television writer, who must be, 
at once, a playwright, screen writer, and 
radio writer. Talent alone will not produce 
a workable television play; a writer must 
know how to make use of television tools. 
Television Writing is the first book that 
fully and clearly explains how to employ 
the tools of television to produce a script 
that will serve as a blueprint for producer 
and director. 

Robert Greene sets down what the writer 
may and may not do in terms of sets, actors 
and camera. He begins by separating tele- 
vision into its two elements, visual and 
auditory: the visual tools are (1) the set 
and details of the set, (2) actions, expres- 
sions and stage business, (3) camera usage; 
the auditory tools are (1) speech, (2) 
music, (3) sound effects. 

The book tells just enough of the produc- 
tion story to leave the reader satisfied with 
his grasp of the medium. He sees the three 
cameras in operation, the director in the 
control room in contact with the camera- 
men through headset and microphone, the 
floor manager in contact with the director 
by “walkie-talkie,” the switcher in front of 
three screens showing shots by each of the 
cameras, the fourth screen showing the pic- 
ture selected by the director, and the fifth 
screen in the control room, which carries 
the picture actually relayed into thousands 
of homes. 

“The camera terminology,” writes Greene, 
“fs not difficult.” His explanation of terms 
also serves to describe the variety of camera 
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uses—the frame, the long shot, the medium 
shot, the three shot, panning, fade-outs and 


fade-ins, the lap dissolve, and _ others. 
“Often you will need to indicate some of 
these camera directions in a script,” he says. 

The TV script should be typed according 
to an established format. Two standard for- 
mats, one of them known as the NBC 
standard format, are explained with ex- 
amples in a chapter on script format. 

The heart of Television Writing is Chap- 
ter Five, “Visual Writing,’ which fully 
explains the use of charades or symbolic 
picture representations to communicate 
ideas. Examples show how words in the 
TV script expressing emotion and atmos- 
phere are transformed by the dramatic use 
of the camera into a single picture. The 
writer has set, sound effects, and music to 
enlarge the stage in the imagination of the 
viewer. Separate chapters explain each of 
these tools. 

Greene takes the writer through the 
problems of structure, setting the opening 
scene, transitions, the flashback, and the 
development of the middle and end of the 
play. A chapter on adaptations explains 
requirements and procedures in adapting 
a short story or novel for television. 

To top off his book, Greene has included 
the complete script of “Stairway to Heav- 
en,” a Lucky Strike Theatre presentation.* 
With footnotes at the bottom of each page 
of the script the author is able to point up 
and refer back to techniques outlined 
throughout the book. 





*A portion of this script and excerpts from 
the rest of the book appear in the 1952 
Writer’s YEAR Boox. 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Only under the Pageant Press publication 
plan does your book receive, in addition to the 
finest design, printing and jackets, paid national 
advertising of such importance. Book-sellers in 
each of the 48 states, Canada and abroad, are 
familiar with our full page, attractively designed 
ads in important trade publications such as 
PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY and RETAIL 
BOOKSELLER. It is important to remember 
that books are ordered from these ads by all 
leading wholesalers as well as the individual 
stores! Additional advertising, depending upon 
the subject of the book, is placed and has ap- 

















ee peared in such varied media as: New York 

m4 Times Book Review, Christian Herald, Saturday 

BCC EXtTG Review of Literature, Our Navy, New York 

Px. Herald Tribune Book Review, Presbyterian 
Life, Profitable Hobbies, Navy Times, N. Y. 

p- t / State Education, etc., as well as many daily and 

lly C 0S e weekly papers in the author’s locality. 

lic 

“ The important point to remember is that every Pageant Press book, 

ae regardless of the subsidy, is so advertised and there is no extra charge! 

ise You are not asked an increased subsidy—our subsidies are generally much 

he lower than any other reputable cooperative publisher! The answer should 

to be plain: we keep unnecessary costs to a minimum, we believe the pub- 

he J lisher should count on making some profit as the book sells and do every- 

of | thing possible to help a book attain maximum sales. 

he 

ng Accept our challenge! Write today for samples of our 

he recent ads, our well designed direct mail leaflets and our book- 

he let W-3 which explains how your book can be soon published, 

ins advertised and ready for reviews and sales at a surprisingly 

ng reasonable subsidy. 

— IMPORTANT! 

* Kindly note new address in the Bush Tower Building. We've 

ge outgrown our old offices and are now located at 130 West 42nd 

1p Street, New York 36. Come in to see us! 

ed 

‘ PAGEANT PRESS 
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130 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 

















By Lee Otis 


THE RADIO INDUSTRY is engaged in a cam- 
paign to convince advertisers, the public, 
and perhaps itself that it is not dying. The 
four major radio networks—ABC, CBS, 
NBC and Mutual—put a joint committee 
of researchers to work on the project and 
they’ve come up with some impressive 
figures. 

The committee found that people are 
still buying radio sets. On January 1, 1952, 
there were more than than 105,000,000 
radios in the United States—or one set for 
every person of voting age. That was an 
increase of nearly 10 per cent over the 
96,000,000 sets estimated a year before. 
The most significant trend, from the writer’s 
viewpoint, has to do with where people 
listen to the radio. Although the number 
of sets increased by some 9,000,000, only 
10 per cent of that number represented 
new radio households. The rest were 
secondary or portable sets and automobile 
radios. Remember when the big radio set 
in the living room was the center of the 
family circle? No more. Even when there’s 
no television set, only half of today’s radio 
listening is done in the living room. In 
homes with both television and radio, it’s 
less than 25 per cent. An even 50 per cent 
of the radio listening in TV homes is do : 
in the kitchen. 

What does all this mean to the writer? 
In the long run, programming trends are 
likely to follow the listening trend: fewer 
programs aimed at the family in the living 
room, more aimed at the housewife in the 
kitchen, the motorist, the group at the 
beach; more news, sports, disc jockey and 
other musical programs; less variety pro- 
grams and dramatic shows—they’ll be left 
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for television. The soap opera seems safe; 
the woman of the house has been listening 
to that right along. And there will probably 
be an audience for the radio mystery-crime 
program. But in the new radio pattern, 
people will be less and less willing to sit 
still for a half-hour dramatic program. 

Perhaps that’s what Armstrong Cork had 
in mind last month when they hesitated to 
continue Theater of Today on CBS-Radio. 
The program finally was renewed for 52 
weeks—good news for writers, since this 
show is one of the more receptive free lance 
markets. The renewal keeps intact the CBS 
trio of Saturday afternoon dramatic pro- 
grams: Theater of Today, starting at noon, 
EST, followed by Stars Over Hollywood 
and Grand Central Station, the latter two 
also open to free lancers. 

In the battle to keep radio alive by keep- 
ing sponsors happy, the networks have re- 
laxed many of the old rules. ABC, for 
instance, has even broken down the tradi- 
tion that radio programs must run either 
15, 30 or 60 minutes and start on the hour, 
half or quarter hour. A new soap opera, 
Whispering Streets, rans 20 minutes a day 
across-the-board, starting at 10:25 a.m. 
EST. 

* * * 

Some of the agencies that package radio 
and TV programs—Music Corporation of 
America, the William Morris Agency, and 
a few smaller firms—also represent writers 
as agents. William Morris, for instance, 
represents more than 30 writers through a 
department headed by Jimmy O'Neill. The 
question arises: what happens when a 
writer who has William Morris or MCA as 
an agent tries to sell to a program produced 
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by the same firm’s package department? 
Whose side is the agency on—the seller’s or 
the buyer’s? 

We recently heard writers’ representatives 
from William Morris and MCA answer that 
question. They try their best—as agent for 
the writer—to get a fair shake for their 
client, they said. But they admitted that 
often they have to accept less money than 
the client should get or see the job go to 
an outside writer. 

This situation arises only in television be- 
cause TV so far has no Minimum Basic 
Agreement like the one in force between 
the Radio Writers Guild and most radio 
packagers. Since no minimum fees have 
been established, the writer gets the short 
end in the budget for many TV packages. 
“This is what usually happens,” one of 
the writers’ representatives said. “The 
package department comes to me and says 
they need a writer for a new TV package, 
but there’s only $200 in the budget, or 
$100, or sometimes even less. Do I have a 
writer who can do it? If I don’t take the 
job for one of my guys, it'll go to some- 
body who’s willing to work for that 
amount.” Apparently, there is always some- 
body willing, no matter how low the fee. 
We heard of a case in which a writer not 
only did the pilot script for a new TV 
package for $100, but revised it three 
times at the packager’s request. The writer 
karned later that three or four other writ- 
ers were doing the same thing, each count- 
ing on becoming the regular scripter if the 
package was sold. 


* * * 


Recently Radio Writers Guild negotiated 
increases of eight to 10 per cent in the 
Minimum Basic Agreement for network 
radio shows. New minimums are $220 for a 
sustaining half-hour program, $325 if it’s 
commercial; $225 for a 15-minute sustainer 
across-the-board (five times a week), $300 
for a 15-minute commercial across-the- 
board. All rates are subject to a 20 per cent 
discount when the writer has a non-cancel- 
able 13-week contract. Next RWG will 
move into the transcription field since Ziv 
and others have made the transcribed dra- 
matic show big business. The aim is to get 




























By Philip S, Pepe- The ef- 


fectiveness of this book's 
plan has been proved by 
thousands who have learned 
personal typing in 24 hours 
— businessmen, business- 
women, students, doctors, 
lawyers, writers, soldiers, 
sailors, and sea captains! 
At all bookstores * $2.25 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., N. ¥. 36 




















Work under personal direction of 
ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


In short story and the poem 
Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony 


JUNE 2-14, 1952 
Contest - - - Scholarships 


For information write: 


CORPUS CHRISTI FINE ARTS COLONY 
201 Kozar, Corpus Christi, Texas 





























NOT WORTH READING 


That won’t be said of your manu- 
script if you know that it is ready — 
worth an editor’s time—marketable! 





Let us appraise your manuscripts, 
help you iron out non-professional 
weaknesses, and advise you on the 
best submission channels for your 
particular work. Our services in- 
clude Constructive Criticism, Edi- 
ting, Ghostwriting, Translation, and 
Dramatic Adaptation. 


Our Staff members are selling 
writers—they know how to advise 
youl 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 
16 East 8th Street 
New York 3, New York 


Appraisal fee—five dollars for each manuscript 
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the same terms as the networks’ and agen- 
cies’ MBA. 
* * * 

Worthington Miner, producer of CBS- 
TV’s Studio One, is moving to NBC-TV, 
where he’ll produce an hour-long dramatic 
show next fall. There’s even talk that he 
may experiment with a 90-minute format. 
Donald Davis succeeds him as producer of 
Studio One. 


Other personnel changes: Brewster Mor- 
gan, supervisor of Fireside Theater, has 
resigned from Compton Advertising to 
become an independent film producer. His 
job has been taken over by Floyd. Holm, 
manager of Compton’s Hollywood office. 
Philip Minis is no longer script editor for 
Lights Out. Scripts now go to producer 
Herbert Bayard Swope, Jr., at NBC-TV. 


* * * 


The television version of Stars Over 
Hollywood is now on ABC-TV, Mondays, 
7:30-8:00 p.m., EST, but scripts for this 
filmed show should still be sent to the pack- 
ager, MCA, in Hollywood. The address is 
Stars Over Hollywood-TV, 9370 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Another MCA package, the radio Holly- 
wood Star Playhouse, has moved from CBS 
to NBC and is now heard Sundays, 5:00- 
5:30 p.m., EST. This program is a free 
lance market, but only for “top-grade 
scripts from experienced radio writers with 
established reputations,” Director Jack 
Johnstone .says. Scripts should be sent to 
the above address. 


Also for writers-with-credits: CBS Tele- 
vision Workshop wants more original 
experimental scripts for this Sunday after- 
noon video show (4:00-4:30 p.m., EST). 
So far, it has used mostly adaptations. The 
CBS-'I"V script policy remains the same: 
they won’t read scripts unless they know 
the writer or unless he submits evidence in 
advance that he is a professional writer. 
Send letter, tearsheets, etc., to Janet Wood 
at CBS-TV, 485 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y., under separate cover before you 
submit a script. 

* * * 


New York has lost three more live dra- 
matic shows to the Hollywood TV film 
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studios. Both Big Town and Man Against 


Coast and go on film. Schlitz Playhouse of 


Crime, CBS-TV, plan to move to the West | 






Stars, which is cutting from an hour to 30 [| 


minutes, will be filmed in the new format. 
The big brass at CBS is apparently sold on 


film. Two CBS radio shows, Life with Luigi | 


and Our Miss Brooks, will be out soon in 
TV versions and both will be filmed in 
Hollywood. What’s more, CBS-TV has 
launched its own syndicate unit to distrib- 
ute video films produced by the network 
and those produced by independent pro- 
ducers. The television version of Cavalcade 
of America will be on film. Five episodes 
for this series will be produced by Screen 
Gems, new TV producing subsidiary of 
Columbia Pictures. 
* * * 


Original TV plays have long been sub- 
ject for critical complaints. Now the quality 
of the adaptations seen on television is also 
under the fire. A veritable barrage was laid 
down by New York newspaper TV editors 
against the adaptation of Ernest Heming- 
way’s “Fifty Grand,” presented in February 
on Schlitz Playhouse of Stars. The com- 
plaint, as expressed by Jack Gould in his 
Sunday column in The New York Times, 
was that the adaptation distorted Heming- 
way’s story by changing the leading charac- 
ter from a heel into something of a hero. 
Hemingway’s central character, Jack Bren- 
nan, is a fighter on his way out who bets 
on his opponent and deliberately loses the 
fight in order to win $50,000. In the TV 
version, as Gould pointed out, “The fighter 
bets not on his opponent but on himself. 
He loses the $50,000 but it makes no differ- 
ence. His wife and child love him all the 
more The sacred tenets of the 
industry codes were observed, but at what 
price? Brennan, the fighter, was not made 
to look like a bum. That lot fell to some- 
body else, a Mr. Hemingway.” 

Gould mentioned other classics which 
“have been put through the meat grinder 
of pedestrian editing and absurd writing.” 
He described a Tales of Tomorrow presen- 
tation of Jules Verne’s Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea as “fantastic liter- 
ary hamburger.” The Cervantes classic, 
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Don Quixote, was “put through the 
wringer” on the Columbia TV Workshop. 
“In attempting to compress one of the 
longest novels of all time into less than 30 
minutes, the program sacrificed the rich 
and varied characterization of the knight- 
errant and made him appear as a com- 
pletely daft dimwit who was fatally injured 
after running into a windmill, which was 
not the case at all,” Gould said. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 


NBC-TV is reported dickering to get 
Robert E. Sherwood signed for four origi- 
nal television plays per year for the next 
three years. 

Helen Papashvily, author of the best-sell- 
ing Anything Can Happen, is trying her 
hand at TV drama. Her original script, 
“The Hat from Hangtown,” was seen Feb. 
19 on NBC-TV’s Circle Theater. 

Philip Barry, Jr., adapted his father’s 
play The Animal Kingdom for Celanese 
Theater, NBC-TV, March 5. 

Howard Merrill sold three scripts, all 
adaptations, to Studio One, CBS-TV. 

Another package-of-three sale: Joseph 
Cochran, three scripts to Electric Theater, 
being filmed in Hollywood for TV. 





Always Twist a Slick 
(Continued from page 33) 


“thin,” has to be swiftly paced and spright- 
ly. Dialogue, for me, is the most pleasant 
part of story writing. It can be pleasant for 
you, too, if you know all about a character 
—much more than you are going to use 
in the story; if you like him; if you paint a 
visual picture of him; if you give him the 
quality of voice, the speech mannerisms, 
etc. of someone you know; if you hear him 
talk as you write. Acquaintances have said 
tome: “Dru—or Susan—talks exactly like 
you!” They are mistaken—I talk like Dru 
or Susan. If I am ever amusing or witty, 
one of them has put the words into my 
mouth. 

That’s one nice thing about story writing, 
you’re bound to like the company you keep 
—after all, you invented them. And if 
they’re not congenial or interesting people, 
you can always “X” them out. 








Use the coaching and criticism of an experi- 
enced editor who is currently selling her writings 
and editorial services. Write to 

ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Ill. 


for details of her hing by correspond: and 
manuscript criticism in the juvenile fiction field. 











QUALITY MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Southern California 
Prompt, Neat and accurate 
Minor Grammatical Corrections 


JOAN M. De PAULO 


23412 Washington Blvd. Venice, Calif. 








POETS 


Verse criticised by counselors who sell to 
best markets. Up to 30 lines $1. Markets 
suggested. 

POET'S COUNSEL 


Box 2683 Detroit 31, Mich. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt — Accurate — Dependable 
Free carbon, extra first and last pages, mailed flat, 60c 
1000 words, 50c book length. Poetry, Ic per line. 


BARBARA MEISNER 
1131 Carraway St. Taliahassee, Florida 











Vanportaut 
to Writers 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURE SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
1918! LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES. 


Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
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Women’s Magazines 


Woman’s Home Companion, 640 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. William A. H. Birnie, 
Editor; Elliott W. Schryver, Fiction Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want short stories from 1400 to 10,000 words, 
novelettes from 10,000 to 15,000 words, short 
novels from 15,000 to 20,000 words, and serials 
in 20,000-word installments (two to four parts). 
Women’s fiction themes only, but any kind of 
treatment. Also non-fiction book-lengths, for 
serialization or condensation; women’s themes 
only. Use articles on topics of interest to women, 
800 to 3000 words; prefer reporting to essay 
type. Buy photographs and poetry. Report 
promptly. Payment is at top rates, on accept- 
ance.” 


Second Class Magazines 


Life Today, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y. Sara Judson, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “This pocket- 
size magazine deals in a forthright, but optimistic 
manner with all of the vital phases of per- 
sonalized better living. It is not primarily a re- 
print publication. We are in the market for 
original manuscripts with purpose, directness, 
vitality and authority. We do not want ‘essays’ 
on being good, nor sermons, nor warmed-over 
biographies of famous people. All articles should 
be brief but punchy, 1000 to 2000 words; occa- 
sional longer features. Can use filler material of 
inspirational nature, pointed human experiences, 
but do not want fourth-hand jokes or other 
scissors-material. Outlines only should be sub- 
mitted and assignments will be given out on this 
basis. Some reprint material is used, notably 
selections from books and short fillers. Use very 
little poetry, and no fiction or photographs. Pay- 
ment is 2c a word, on publication.” 

National Republic, 511 Eleventh Street, N.W., 
Washington 4, D. C. Walter S. Steele, Editor. 
“We want short, forceful articles on national 
and world affairs, also an occasional historical 
Piece, pertaining to the American way of life 
and based on sound, conservative political and 
economic principles. Particularly seek articles on 
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ali forms of subversive activities, but all facts 
must be well documented. Payment is by ar- 
rangement, depending on material and writer.” 


Popular Mechanics, Craft and 
Science Magazines 


Flying Models, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
3, N. Y. Walter H. Holze, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
new, fresh material from active model builders 
from coast to coast—new, tested designs of sport 
models that call for a minimum of effort on the 
part of the builder yet produce a lot of flying 
pleasure; new ways and means of getting across 
the basic information which every model builder 
must know—in short, we want to keep Flying 
Models a magazine which any model builder, 
beginner or expert, will enjoy and profit by. 
Articles must be written in easy-to-understand 
language and include detailed construction, ad- 
justment and flying data whenever needed. 
Photos must be contrasty 5x7 or larger glossy 
prints. Plans must be drawn professionally in 
India ink, be easy to follow, and lettered with 
a Leroy or similar mechanical guide. Do not 
submit articles and plans. Instead, send a descrip- 
tion of what you have in mind, along with a 
photo or sketch, and a sample of your plan work 
(if plans are needed). If it’s a how-to-build-it 
article, let us know what’s unusual about the 
ship; what makes it easy to build and fly; its 
span, chord, fuselage length, area, engine used, 
etc. If it’s a how-to-do-it article, tell us how you 
propose to illustrate your points. Also advise 
whether you’ve sold model aviation articles be- 
fore, and where. No fiction, poetry, and very few 
photographs bought. Report in three to four 
weeks. Payment varies according to article, on 
acceptance.” 

Science and Mechanics, 450 E. Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Ill. Don Dinwiddie, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
feature articles on hobbies and new scientific or 
mechanical developments which appeal to aver- 
age reader’s self-interest. How-to-do-it articles on 
workshop, craft, and homebuilding projects, 
boats, models, car care, radio-TV-electronics, 
photographic equipment, plastics, electricity, 
chemistry, etc. Short articles accompanied by di- 
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mensioned drawings of complete project and 
construction steps. Also fillers. Buy black and 
white glossies, but no fiction or poetry. Report 
in ten days to two weeks, Payment is about $25 
per magazine page, on acceptance.” 


Humor Magazines 


Charley Jones Laugh Book Magazine, 438 N. 
Main Street, Wichita, Kansas. Ken Berglund, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We want humorous essays, anecdotes, jokes, 
verse, humorous typographical errors, etc., pref- 
erably under 500 words and reflecting the Ameri- 
can scene. Also some short humor fiction, pref- 
erably around 750 words. Report in three or four 
weeks, Payment is 50c for jokes, 25c a line for 
verse, and 2c a word for longer material, on 
publication.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


The American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode Island 
Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Maj. Gen. 
Merritt A. Edson (Ret’d.), Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.0C a year. “We want 
factual articles about guns, hunting, target shoot- 
ing, ballistics and technical material, approxi- 
mately 1500 to 2000 words. Buy picture stories. 
No fiction or poetry. Report in a month. Pay- 
ment is 3c to 5c a word, on acceptance.” 

Cleveland Athletic Club Journal, 1118 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Donn R. Ricker, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We want light humorous fiction of the New 
Yorker type. Usually prefer sports articles or 
those with local slant. Buy photographs and a 
limited amount of poetry. Report in ten to thirty 
days. Payment by arrangement, on acceptance.” 

Exciting Baseball, Exciting Football, Five 
Sports Classics, Popular Baseball, Popular Foot- 
ball, and Popular Sports, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N.Y. James B. Hendryx, Jr., Editor. 
Issued seasonally; 5c a copy. “We are over- 
stocked at present.” 

Rod and Gun in Canada, Gardenvale, Que., 
Canada. K. Marshman, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15¢ a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want factual out- 
door sports stories (hunting, fishing, etc.) of 
actual experiences of practical sportsmen in Can- 
adian woods and on Canadian waters, accompa- 
nied by action photographs when possible. Photos 
of strings of dead game, animals, etc., not 
wanted. Manuscripts must be 1500 to 1800 words 
and accompanied by return postage. Rarely buy 
photographs or poetry. Report in three weeks. 
Payment is usually 1c to 1%c a word (offer 
made after mss examined), on publication.” 

Scholastic Coach, 351 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 3, N. Y. Herman L. Masin, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “This is a 
magazine for college and high school coaches. 
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Author — Editor — Critic, 16 years 
PROFESSIONAL Mss., except booklengths, 
PERSONAL returned within 10 days 


after receipt. Limited 
PROMPT TRAINING select enrollment. Satisfac- 
FOR WRITERS 


tion of courses guaranteed. 


RATES: $1.00 per 1,000 words to 5000 
75¢ per 1000 thereafter. Minimum fee $3.00 


WRITE TODAY! 
VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P, O. Box 56D Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio Phone AV 2332 & 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


15 years experienee as typist for best-selling authors 
assures you of editorially correct mss. inor editing. 
Quality bond, 2 carbons if desired. Prompt service. 
Rates on book-lengths. 


—author ''Manuscript Technique"' 


DEE SLEDGE 
4417-A West Side Drive 


CONFESSION STORIES 


are breaking into this wide-open well- 
BEGINNERS paying. field all the time. Individual 
coaching by the author of WRITING THE CONFESSION 
STORY has helped many to first sales. $1.00 per 1000 
words to 5000; 50c per 1000 thereafter. 


DOROTHY COLLETT 


360 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Itlinols 


WRITE FOR THE 
CATHOLIC PRESS! 


THE 1952 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALMANAC 


offers you DOUBLE help — 


(1) A reference book answering ALL your 
questions about the Catholic Church. 
Authoritative, readable, fully indexed. 
Over 800 pages. 


(2) A MARKET GUIDE, detailing rates, 
requirements, etc., of dozens of 
Catholic magazines in need of MSS. 

$2.50, cloth; $2.00, paper 
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St. Anthony's Guild (Dept. 4-1579) 
Paterson 3, N. J. 





for information concerning 
urses, collaboration, 
booklengths 




















Dallas 9, Texas 
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We want strictly technical articles on how to 
coach or play the various high school and col- 
lege sports, up to 3000 words. Occasionally buy 
photographs—must be good sports action shots. 
No fiction or poetry. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is $25 to $30, on publication.” 

Skating, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, 
Mass. Theresa Weld Blanchard, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
articles on the sport of amateur ice figure skating 
only. No payment.” 

Ski Magazine, Box 1101, Hanover, N. H. 
Arthur R. Moffatt, Editor. Issued 6 times year- 
ly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use short 
humorous pieces, ironic or satirical, about any 
phase of skiing. No more than 1500 words. 
Our readers are, generally speaking, young, well- 
educated, well-traveled, and relatively sophis- 
ticated. The nearer a piece comes to the stand- 
ards of the New Yorker, the better its chances of 
acceptance. Would like to warn writers who 
are riot skiers that a reading or spectator ac- 
quaintance with the sport is poor background 
material—and we get a hundred manuscripts a 
year called ‘My First Time on Skis’. Also use 
short factual pieces about people, places, person- 
alities and experiences in the ski world. A wry 
sense of humor will help any author here, too. 
Not over 1500 words, with good glossy photo- 
graphs, if possible; pen and ink drawings also. 
Buy photographs and humorous and_ serious 
poetry up to 12 or 16 lines. Report within a 


month. Payment is up to 3c a word, on publica. 
tion, and up to $5.00 for each photo used.” 

Thrilling Baseball, Thrilling Football, and 
Thrilling Sports, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. James B. Hendryx, Jr., Editor. Issued 
seasonally; 25c a copy. “We are overstocked at 
present.” 


Horse Magazines 


The Quarter Horse Journal, P. O. Box 2290, 
Amarillo, Texas. Willard H. Porter, Editor, Is. 
sued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use four or five articles every month dealing 
mostly with Quarter Horses—race, rodeo, cutting, 
reining, ranch or pleasure horses—and Quarter 
Horse people. One article a month is usually a 


little off-trail, but still has to do with the West = 


and horses. This is a specialized market and 
persons wanting to write for it should be famil- 
iar with the Quarter Horse. We want photo- 
graphs very much, but they must be good quality 
work. No fiction or poetry. Report varies, but we 
try to be prompt (about a week or ten days), 
Payment, on acceptance, is 1c to 2c a word, but 
established authors get up to 3c a word. A top 
story may get 3c a word first time in.” 

Turf and Sport Digest, 511-513 Oakland Ave- 
nue, Baltimore 12, Md. Raleigh S. Burroughs, 


Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a 
year. “We want fiction from 4000 to 6000 words, 





of the leading books in the pulp field. 


commission basis. 


several sales for you. 


1419 Jesup Avenue 


ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will 
again work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
of my "name" writers | am selling for today came to me originally as beginners as 
a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 


In my nineteen years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and de- 
tailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special rates on 
novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have made 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Request of Copy 


FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 


New York City 
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but slightly longer stories are occasionally used. 
About 30,000 words broken into four parts is as 
much as we can take in a serial. Articles, 2500 
to 4500 words, should be on Thoroughbred racing 
or the various phases of racing which include 
biographies of well known jockeys and other 
turf personalities, stories of leading horses and 
of new developments. Buy photographs—Koda- 
chromes for covers and black-and-whites for in- 
side. Report in about a month. Payment is Ic a 
word, on publication.” 


Poetry Magazines 


American Poetry Magazine, 3039 N. 53rd St., 
Milwaukee 10, Wis. Star Powers, Editor. Issued 
6 times yearly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use poetry of high standard, not over 40 lines. 
No payment.” 

American Weave, 1559 E. 115th Street, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. Loring Williams, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
poetry only. Interested in good American Bal- 
lads, Narratives, and poems of high thought and 
purpose. Need more poems by competent men 
poets. Report in two weeks. No payment.” 

The Country Poet, Sanbornville, N. H. Edwin 
P. Geauque, Editor and Publisher. Issued quar- 
terly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use short 
poems about nature and country life, not over 
24 lines. Issues are keyed to each season and 
deadline is 60 days ahead of publication dates. 
Report in about a month. Payment is $1.00 per 
poem, on publication.” 

Midland Poetry Review, P. O. Box 309, Shel- 
byville, Ind. Loren Phillips, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 40c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We limit 
poems to 20 lines. Any theme or style considered, 
but free verse is favored. No humorous verse; 
no homespun jingles, dialect or childish didactic 
rhymes, Also use occasional articles on poets and 
poetry, not exceeding 1000 words. Report in ten 
days. Payment is $5.00 for articles, on accept- 
ance; no payment for poetry except prizes.” 

The Winged Word, 10 Mason Street, Bruns- 
wick, Maine. Sheldon Christian, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a very; $2.00 a year. “Devoted 
to ‘spiritual questing’ through poetry, and also 
use articles that combine these interests, up to 
1200 words. Poems are usually in traditional 
forms; occasionally a long poem is used if of out- 
standing merit. Poems must be accompanied with 
a reading fee of 5c per poem, or, in the case 
of a long poem, 5c per each double-spaced page. 
Report usually in a week. Payment is $5.00 for 
articles, on acceptance; no payment for poetry 
except cash awards.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Exciting Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Alexander Samalman, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy. “Same requirements, in 
general, as Popular Love.” 

Fantastic Story Magazine, 10 E. 40th Street, 








Let An EXPERT Help You! 


Every FREDERIC LITTEN ASSOCIATE is an expert In one 


field — Slicks, Confessions, Juveniles, etc. Your manu- 


script is criticized a! @ specialist who KNOWS what 
your Editor wants. This unique service costs you no 
more than run-of-the-mill criticism. No generalizations. 
Line-by-line comment on entire manuscript. SEND 
YOURS TODAY. Use rate schedule below plus return 
postage. 

Short Story & Line by line comment on ms., plus 
ae for revision ‘ $5.0 
Same plus critique on rewrite and 
pan. advice ‘ ‘ . $7.50 
Short-Short (Less - 2, 000 words) ee 3.00 
Feature Article $1. + sad Mint 2.00 
Novel (Complete) Minimum $25 plus 50c per thousand 
words in excess of 25,000. Or write us 

for special Novel rates. 

FREDERIC LITTEN ASSOCIATES 

360 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Electric Typewriter . Quality Typing . Reason 
able. Experienced Author's Typist . Colleze “Grad- 
vate. Fiction or Technical .. . Editing, styling, if 


desired. 

oe BRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 

12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 
ORinda 2054 








YOU CAN SELL 


A new era is opening up in the whole writing field: fresh 

talent is being scouted for. A long-established agent, for 

whom I've ghosted, edited and revised scripts over a period 

of many years, will handle any srories I okay for publica- 

tion, screen, TV sales. ~ ed analysis and suggestions 

as _to salability, $1 per 1000 words. (S0c per after 4000). 
RENCES. 


REFE 
DOROTHY DOYLE 
1129 — 25th ST. Santa Monica, Calif. 











To all past contributors to SIR! 
and MAN TO MAN magazines: 


Our policy of payment on publication 
has been changed to “on acceptance.” 
This new arrangement is made possible 
by the excellence of past editorial ma- 
terial you have contributed. Also, we 
can now assure you prompt decisions on 
your manuscripts and quick return of re- 
jected contributions and prompt checks 
for accepted material. We are in the 
market for fiction, 1500 to 2000 words, 
articles dealing with sensational ma- 
terial, exposes, true adventure, 2000 
words, and sports articles. Send con- 
tributions to W. W. Scott, Editor, MAN 
TO MAN, and Betty Bunn, Editor, SIRI, 
105 E. 35th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


ADRIAN B. LOPEZ 


Publisher 
Volitant Publishing Corp. 



















































How would YOU like to win a JACKPOT prize? You 
can win, if you know how! Many who tried unsuccess- 

fully for years, captured major prizes WITH OUR HELP! 
Proof! All American students won over $250,000 in one 
year alone! Write for free copy of “‘Prize Ideas” with 
inside winning tips, current contests 
and winning entries. No obligation. 
Write for your copy today! 












ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 
DEPT. WD, 1429 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNA 





















AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 


TRafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 
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A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 































SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
‘Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of **My Juvenile Success Secrets"’ and 
"My Formula for Fiction"’ 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 

















New York 16, N. Y. Samuel Mines, Editor, Is. 
sued quarterly; 25c a copy. “We want science 
fiction stories up to 5000 words. The novel and 
novelette used are reprints. Other specifications 
same as for Thrilling Wonder Stories. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in two weeks, 
Payment is lc to 2c a word.” 

5-Western Novels,.10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Morris O. Jones, Editor. Issued bj. 
monthly; 25c a copy. “We use reprints mainly, 
but also carry some original material and are 
interested in long novelettes of about 20,000 
words. Also use original shorts up to 6000 words, 
No photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks, 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Frontier. Stories, 130 W. 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. Jack O'Sullivan, Editor. Issued 
3 times yearly; 25c a copy. “We are heavily 
overstocked and not buying at present.” 

Golden West Romances, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. “We are not currently in 
the market.” 

Hopalong Cassidy’s Western Magazine, 10 E. 
40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. “We are not 
currently in the market.” 

Popular Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Alexander Samalman, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy. “We want smart, realistic 
love fiction of all magazine lengths from the 
short short to the short novel. Approach must 
be modern, interesting, fast-moving, emotional 
rather than merely sentimental. Stories with a 
deft, light touch are also used in the shorter 
lengths. Do not use any articles aside from 
regular features. Seldom buy poetry, and no 
photographs. Report in ten days to three weeks. 
Payment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 

Ranch Romances, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York. 16, N. Y. Miss Fanny Ellsworth, Editor. 
Issued bi-weekly; 25c a copy; $5.00 a year. 
“We use a wide variety of western stories, told 
from the viewpoint of either the man or the 
girl, The magazine is primarily edited for an 
adult man-woman audience. Lead _ novels of 
18,000 to 20,000 words; novelettes from 8,000 
to 12,000 words; serials of 45,000 words, di- 
vided into installments of approximately 16,000, 
12,000, 12,000, and 5,000 words. The short stories 
run up to 6,000 words. There is an active demand 
for good fact articles of 2000 to 2500 words. 
Fact articles must be well authenticated, and 
must be built on incident and people. Do not 
buy photographs and are overstocked on poctty. 
Report in two to four weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 

Startling Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Samuel Mines, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy. “We want science-fiction novels 
from 35,000 to 45,000 words, novelettes around 
10,000 words, and short stories to 5000 words. 
Specifications for fiction same as Thrilling 
Wonder: Stories. Use fact articles to 2000 words 
on any phase of science, with emphasis on as- 
tronomy, space travel and related problems. Do 
not buy photographs and haven’t seen any 
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stf poetry. Report usually in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is Ic to 2c a word.” 

Thrilling Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Alexander Samelman, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 25c a copy. “Same requirements 
as Popular Love.” 

Thrilling Ranch Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Miss Fanny Ellsworth, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy. “We 
want lead novels from 18,000 to 20,000 words 
and short stories up to 6000 words. Stories for 
this magazine must have sound plot structure 
and play up the man-woman angle. This may 
be treated in an adult, realistic fashion, so long 
as it does not violate good taste. The girl must 
play an important part in these stories, although 
stories told from the man’s viewpoint are not 
taboo. Do not buy photographs and are over- 
stocked on poetry. Report in two to four weeks. 
Payment is 1c a word, on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Morris O. Jones, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We want adult west- 
ern novels of any background, 35,000 to 40,000 
words. The more original these novels are, the 
better. Also use novelettes, short stories, short 
fact fillers, and factual articles up to 2000 words. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 1c a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Wonder Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Samuel Mines, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We generally 
use two 20,000-word novelettes and one 10,000- 
word novelette, plus short stories to 5000 words, 
but these lengths are elastic. Writing for this 
magazine requires complete familiarity with the 
field, some knowledge of science. No hackneyed 
‘space opera’; want fresh, provocative themes, 
full adult treatment, good writing. No restric- 
tions as to type of story or plot: fantasy, space 
travel, time travel, robots, sociological or philo- 
sophical stories are all welcome so long as they 
be adult and good. Want fact articles to: 2000 
words on any phase of science, with emphasis 
on astronomy, space travel and related problems. 
Do not buy photographs and haven’t seen any 
good stf poetry. Try to report in two weeks. 
Payment is 1c to 2c a word.” 

Two Western Action Books, 130 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. Jack O’Sullivan, 
Editor. Issued 3 times yearly; 25c a copy. 
“We want hard-hitting stories dealing with any 
phase of the Old West. Both originals and re- 
prints considered. Best lengths are about 40,000 
words. No photographs or poetry. Report in 
three weeks. Buy one reprint right for about 
$500.00. Payment on acceptance.” 

Two Western Books, 130 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. 
Issued 3 times yearly; 25c a copy. “Same re- 


quirements as Two Western Action Books.” 
West, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Morris O. Jones, 
25¢ a copy. 
Western.” 


Editor. Issued _bi- monthly ; 
“Same requirements as Thrilling 


VANTAGE PRESS REOPENS 
HOLLYWOOD OFFICE 


Beth Kramer, 
New York Literary Agent and Editor, 
Named Manager 








Authors on West Coast invited to 
send book mss. or call in person 


New York, N. Y.—Alan F. Pater, president, has 
just announced the reopening of Vantage Press’s 
Hollywood office under the supervision of Beth 
Kramer, former New York literary agent. 


Miss Kramer was sent to the West Coast from 
the New York office of Vantage Press where she 
was associate editor. Her experience in dealing 
with authors, and in manuscript reading, evalua- 
tion and criticism, make her especially fitted to 
discuss publication problems with writers. 

Miss Kramer succeeds Laura Saunders, who re- 
signed for reasons of health. 


The only cooperative publisher 
with a West Coast branch 


Vantage Press is now the only cooperative pub- 
lisher in the nation with a Hollywood branch. 
According to Mr. Pater, this branch was opened 
for two important reasons: (1) To bring a faster 
and more personal service to West Coast writers 
(2) To be close to the influential agents and 
executives who choose the books for motion 
pictures. 


If you live on or near the West Coast, you are 
invited to write for free literature explaining the 
Vantage plan of publication; if you prefer, tele- 
phone or write for a personal interview. Address 
your letter to: Beth Kramer, VANTAGE PREss, 
Inc., 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Telephone: GLadstone 8487. 


Are YOU looking for a publisher? 


Vantage Press has an attractive plan whereby 
your book can be published, promoted and dis- 
tributed on a professional basis. If you are a 
new or unknown author, or an established writer 
who is finding it difficult to place your present 
work, you will be especially interested in this 
tested plan. We publish fiction, non-fiction and 
poetry that meets certain standards. For more 
information, please mail the coupon for booklet 
WD5. Address your request to California or New 
York, whichever is nearest to you. 


Write for FREE BOOKLET 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
Main Office: 230 W. 41 St., New York 36 
in California: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, 28. 


Please send me your Free Booklet titled: To the Author 
in Search of a Publisher. 
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Address 
City.... 


























YOU'RE MISSING 
PLENTY... 
IF YOU MISS 


7% 


A jam-packed new magazine—featuring the 
world’s top writers—telling you how they do 
it—telling you how you, too, can do it. Here 
are some of the stars in RTW: 


“Frank Scully, author of Behind The Flying 
Saucers 

*Anya Seton, author of Dragonwyck 

*Charles Jackson, author of Lost Weekend 

*Johnston McCulley, creator of Zorro 

*Ilka Chase, author of In Bed We Cry 

*Phil Strong, author of State Fair 

“Henry Klinger, editor-in-chief, 20th-Century 
Fox 

*Fulton Oursler, author of The Greatest Story 
Ever Told 

*Robert Turner 

*Natalie Anderson Scott 

*Geoffrey Cotterell 

*Willard H. Temple 


PLUS Deadline Market Letter, a section of 
last-minute market tips inserted just as each 
issue goes to press; Manuscript Clinic, where 
top editors such as Margaret Cousins of Cos- 
mopolitan and Good Housekeeping, Robert 
Meskill of American Magazine, and Howard 
Browne, science-fiction editor, Ziff-Davis, ana- 
lyze stories point by point and tell why they 
didn’t sell; detailed requirements of 600 top 
markets; and many other top features. 


Get one year of RTW—twelve jam-packed 
issues—by sending $2.50 ($3.00 outside U.S.A.) 
in check, money order, or cash to 


REPORT TO WRITERS 


Dept. A 
55 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
EXTRA — ABSOLUTELY FREE — Along with your 


subscription, you'll receive a patented word-counter 
device, which eliminates the drudgery and does the 
work for you—gives you an accurate word-count on any 
manuscript in a few quick minutes. 
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Western Rodeo Romances, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. “We are not currently 
in the market.” 

Western Story Roundup, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y., has been discontinued. 


Play Publishers 


Eldridge Publishing Co., Franklin, Ohio. H. (, 
Eldridge, Jr., Editor. “We want three-act and 
one-act comedies, farces, mysteries and melo- 
dramas; collections of games, stunts, etc.; skits, 
minstrels, readings. Report in thiity to sixty 
days. Payment varies with type of manuscript, 
on acceptance.” 

Plays and Players Magazine, 220 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill. Frederick O. Schubert, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a 
year. 
ferably using one set and simple to stage. Can 
be mystery, farce, comedy or straight drama, suit. 
able for high school seniors and up. Use articles 
on assignment only. Buy photographs in connec- 
tion with plays. Report in sixty days. Pay. 
ment varies, on publication.” 


Little Theatres 


Comedy Theatre, The Gilmores, 418 Raymond 
Place, Cooper Heights, Dubuque, Iowa; summer 
address: North Shore Drive, Duluth, Minn. “We 
need a 3-act play for two middle-aged stars. Big 
drama with plenty of comedy relief and a few 
tears. Be sure to send synopsis before submitting 
full-length play.” 

Pasadena Playhouse, 39 S. El Molino Avenue, 
Pasadena 1, Calif. “We want full length plays 
on any subject, including adaptations and trans 
lations. Musicals are generally not acceptable, 
and likewise foreign language plays. One-acts 
are unsuitable. Occasional scripts suitable for 
television are used, produced over closed circuit 
for training purposes. Emphasis on all material 
used is toward the experimental. Produced or 


unproduced authors are equally acceptable. Plays © 
submitted will be considered for use on any of | 


the five Playhouse stages. Address scripts to 
Playreading Committee. Report within three 
months. No payment for any original material 
used.” 


Trade Journals 
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Furniture Age, 4753 N. Broadway, Chicago 7 
40, Ill. J. A. Gary, Editor. Issued monthly; 50 7 


a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want well illustrated 
articles of 500 to 1000 words on furniture, floor 
covering, bedding, appliance, television, mirror, 
and lamp promotions; model homes or rooms; 
modernized stores; style promotions of home fur- 
nishings; outstanding success stories; new ad: 
vertising and display ideas. Buy photographs 
but no fiction or poetry. Report upon request 
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any time; if script is retained, it will be used. 
Payment is lc a word and $2 per picture, on 
publication.” 

Furniture South, Southern Furniture Exposi- 
tion Bldg., High Point, N. C. Howard B. Easter, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We want articles relating to good mer- 
chandising practices of furniture stores; unusual 
promotions by furniture stores to increase sales 
or increase customer list. Buy photographs, but 
no fiction or poetry. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is 30c per column inch.” 

Gas, 198 S. Alvarado Street, Los Angeles 4, 
Calif. William W. Clark, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want tech- 
nical and semi-technical and ‘how-to-do-it’ stories 
on all phases of gas utilization from the well 
and manufacturing plant to the burner tip. Buy 
photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in 
three weeks. Payment is 2c a word, on publica- 
tion.” 

Home Furnishings, 1170 Broadway, New York 
1, N. Y. Cy Bernstein, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want articles on 
merchandising, advertising, display and promo- 
tion used by furniture stores in selling furniture, 
floor coverings, major appliances, lamps, mirrors, 
pictures, and decorative fabrics. Queries only 
solicited. Buy photographs to illustrate stories, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in thirty days. 
Payment is $15 per published page, on publica- 
tion.” 

Hospital Topics, 30 W. Washington Street, 
Chicago 2, Ill. James F. Fleming, Medical 
Editor; Inez L. Artico, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
practical material of interest to department heads 
in the hospital, such as new techniques, new 
procedures, problems encountered and solutions. 
No construction material unless hospital is uni- 
que in some way. Buy photographs, but no 
fiction or poetry. Report in ten days. Payment 
is 2%2c a word and $5 for photographs, on ac- 
ceptance.”’ 





Market Complaints 


New England Pacific Drug Review V 
Living VV Progressive Farmer V 
American Druggist V Radio and Television 
American Photogra- Maintenance V 
phy Vv Radio Mirror V 
Antiques Journal y Rejection Slip 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. V Magazine V 
Candy Merchandis- The Retailer V 
ing Saga V 
Child Life y Sir! Vv 
Colorado Wonder- Soda and Confectioners 
land V Retailer V 
Garden V Uncensored Detec- 
Judy’s V tive V 
My Baby & Young Woman's Press V 
Years Vv Writers Markets & 
National Police Methods VY 


Gazette Vv 





ow’ THESE PRIZES 


EC Tanita Me, 
" SOME OF THE PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN ’51 
Colgate Contest 
e 11 FORDS-------Porkay Contest 

¢ 3 DREAM KITCHENS 


Kalamazoo Contest 


¢ OVER 100 WASHERS 


in Several Contests 





REE Amezing “CONFIDENTIAL & 
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helps for big contests now on... 
secrets of the “SCHOOL OF THE 
STARS” have won over $3,000,000 for 
Rour students. WRITE FOR FREE ¢ 
wl BULLETIN TODAY. 


P1015 CHESTNUT STREET, DEPT. DAS 
o;: PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. K 
OR sey Send for your Free Bulletin Now! inate 











SALES... YOUR GOAL 


We make it ours as your representative 
acting more effectively in close contact 
with BOOK publishers and MAGAZINE 
editors than you could. 

The publishing district is our field. Avail 
yourself NOW of sympathetic conscien- 
tious attention to your writing needs. 

No courses. 

Established writers are accorded the 
benefit of our services on commission 
basis. A service fee is charged to all 
others. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for Information. 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St.. New York 16, N. Y. 


Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold—lI can sell it!” 























































CARTOONIST 
CUES 


By Pat Falford 





MorE AND MORE artists are turning to 
juvenile illustration, according to P. Edward 
Ernest, art director and editor-in-chief of 
Wonder Books, subsidiary of Grosset & 
Dunlap. “There’s a special kind of satis- 
faction,” Ernest says, “and a feeling of per- 
manency about having work published in 
book form that attracts good artists.” 

Ernest is in charge of putting out the 
25 to 30 children’s books published each 
year at Grosset & Dunlap. While a cartoon 
style of drawing is good for juveniles, he 
emphasizes that his company is not inter- 
ested in the heavy line drawing used in 
newspaper comic strips. He cites the work 
of cartoonist Stan Fradas in Hoppy the 
Curious Kangaroo as a happy combination 
of light cartoon style and fanciful illustra- 
tion perfect for picture books. 

Most of the illustration at Grosset is free 
lance, but once in a while an author will 
insist on a particular artist. If the author 
is prominent enough, the publishing house 
will accept his suggestion. Publishers have 
found that because artists and writers have 
such definite ideas about what they want, 
there is greater harmony when the pub- 
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lisher makes the illustration arrangements, 
Except in the case of an author who js 


also the artist, a flat rate of around $1000 f 
is paid for juvenile book illustration, with J 


4 


The 


around $200 paid for the story. Chain ¥ 
publishers like Grosset & Dunlap pay out. J 


right flat rates. Other publishers of higher. 
priced books usually pay a royalty of 10%, 
split between author and artist. 

Ernest suggests that beginners study cur. 
rent children’s books in libraries. “They 
will profit by looking over the work of such 
prominent artists as Art Seiden, Le Grande 
and Dellwyn Cunningham,” he says. “Earl 


Oliver Hurst, Collier's cover artist, will do § 
a book for us this fall.” For assignments § 


for the 2 to 8 age group at Wonder Books, 
Ernest likes to see “fine arts” paintings 
63% x 8, which is actual page size. Contact 
him for an appointment; the address is 
1107 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


At Macmillan Company, 60 5th Ave, 
New York 11, N. Y., Doris Patee edits the 
juveniles and also selects the art work. 
About 30 juveniles a year are put out by 
this house. Berta and Elmer Hader and 
Maud and Miska Petersham, husband and 


wife artist-writer teams, are considered the 7 


best sellers. Lost in the Zoo by the Haden 
and The Rooster Crows by the Petershams 
won the Caldecott Awards for the best chil- 
dren’s picture books published. Books at 
Macmillan retail for around $2, and artist 
and writer share 50-50 in a royalty of about 
10%. Macmillan publishes books for 
pre-school and older children. Miss Patee’s 


assistant, Miss B. Hall says, “More black | 


and white is used here because of the 
expense involved in the use of color plates. 
We particularly like to see sample draw- 
ings of children and animals for illustration 
assignments.” 


At Harcourt, Brace & Co. Inc., 383 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., Editor | f 


Margaret McElderry also likes black and | 


white illustration in preference to color, and | 
for the same reason. “We like cartoon types 4 
of illustration for children’s books providing | 
the drawings are light and not the gf 
style used in the magazines. We are using 
Punch cartoonist Roland Emett in our new © 


book New World for Nellie. 
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“Payment here varies, but the average is 
around a 10% royalty. We like to see 
samples in black and white and in full 
color.” Beginners who want illustration 
work from Harcourt, Brace should take 
along a folio with as many different styles 
of drawing as possible; the more varied 
the work, the better. The editor likes to 
see full color samples to make sure that the 
artist understands color separation. Samples 
should include drawings of animals, chil- 
dren at play, and plenty of action. 

Ursula Nordstrum, head of the depart- 
ment, and Anne Powers, her assistant, look 
over art work at Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. Miss 
Nordstrum says, “Though we haven’t yet 
come across a story which called for a car- 
toon type of illustration, we are always will- 
ing to experiment. We like realistic types 
of art work as well as modern, bold styles 
of drawing. We feel, however, that artists 
should put a lot of detail into their com- 
positions. Children of the pre-school age 
like to point out, ‘See that? That’s a horse,’ 
or ‘That’s an automobile.’ 

“Garth Williams’ book, Benjamin Pink, 
is a good book for artists to study. He does 
the kind of realistic drawing children love. 
Our Noisy Books, illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard and written by Margaret Wise 
Brown, are also typical examples of modern 
style for the artist to study. Ilonka Carsz, 
New Yorker cover artist, did a book for us 
last year, The Twelve Days to Christmas. 
Her style of drawing is extremely modern, 
yet realistic. Payment at Harpers is in line 
with that of other publishers of good juve- 
nile books.” 

Simon & Schuster, 630 5th Avenue, New 
York 19, N. Y., is one of the leading pub- 
lishers in the low-priced juvenile field. In 
1942, children’s books were obtainable in 
few places and were expensive. Simon & 
Schuster’s Golden Books changed the pic- 
ture by opening up new outlets—super- 
markets, drug and department stores, etc.— 
and giving the public full-color illustrations 
and stories by good juvenile authors for 25 
cents. 


Illustration has to be top-notch to sell at 
Simon & Schuster, but free lance work is 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


Our courses in creative writing—Short-Story, Juvenile, 
Article, and others—show you how to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. Moderate fees. 


For full particulars write today to: 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly Typed on 20-Ib. Bond. 20c per finished page on 
booklength scripts ; 30c per finished page on short scripts. 
Minor corrections and carbon free. Postage, please. 
CLARA M. GRANT 
1339 Cedar Street Santa Monica, California 
EXbrook 63787 


CARTOONISTS-GAGWRITERS! 


AT LAST A REAL PUBLICATION FOR YOU! 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 


Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing 
industry. Send for free copy to-day. 
DON ULSH CARTOON AGENCY 
123-35 82 Road — Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 














MARKETS! 


Ask us about our service 


WILL LOZIER 
408 W. 57th Street, Néw York 19, N. Y. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


That there are almost 400 COMIC BOOKS on the news- 
stands! That you cL. 7e —— THE PICT ae in most 
cases, for your co: stories! That m -page fring, 
let, FUNDAMENTALS ¢ OF COMIC c 'ScRiPT WRIT 
selling for ONLY si. will get you started in the wil 
paying comic book fiel 
EARLE Cc. BERGMAN 
1255 No. Gordon St. Hollywood 38, Calif. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless —— and 
grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Ca: y. cents 
per 1000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 
480 Blair Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesota 


TURN YOUR IDEAS INTO DOLLARS! 
WRITE FOR THE NON-FICTION MARKET! 


The demand for good non-fiction exceeds the supply. Ronald 
. Cooke’s new, up-to-the-minute Ten-Lesson Course in 
Non-Fiction Writing takes you through the various phases 
of this profitable field—fillers and news items, trade jour- 
nals, general feature writing, and camera journalism. Learn 
how to “‘write to sell.” Send today for free information. 


J. C. SLOAN, Pubttere ogest 
P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, Calif. 


: D E B S INCORPORATED 


Inexhaustable source of humor for gags, cartoons, 
humorous writing, jokes, funny verse, sparkling 
dialogue. $2 postpaid; satisfaction guaranteed or 
quick refund. 

LUCIAN H. HOWZE BOX 268 
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used all the time. Irene Alleman sees ar- 
tists by appointment, or photostats from 
out-of-towners may be mailed for the files. 
She suggests that beginners look up the 
work of Gustave Tenggren and Feodor Ro- 
jankovsky to see what kind of art work the 
company buys. Payment is on an outright 
basis. 

Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New York 
19, N. Y., has just published a new book, 
The Glob, which was described in Life a 
few weeks ago as “being all about a sea- 
borne protoplasm that got ambitious to 
romp in the green grass.” It is the story, in 
simple terms, of the evolution of man. 
Written by John O’Reilly, the book is illus- 
trated by cartoonist Walt Kelly, whose 
comic strip “Pogo” runs in over 200 papers. 
The illustrations for The Glob are typical 
comic strip animals and sea creatures. C. 
Campbell, art director at Viking, wants to 
see full color and black and white drawings 
for assignments. Payment is sometimes a 
flat outright sum and sometimes on a roy- 
alty basis. A payment of 10% is split be- 
tween artist and writer. 


While most editors at the book houses 
would rather work with local artists, al] 
of them will consider and do use artists 
through the mail. 


Late Cartoon News 


The Saturday Evening Post, Independ- ’ 


ence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Cartoon 
editor John Bailey has resigned after seven 
years of buying Post cartoons. Bailey will 
do some free lance writing, perhaps edit 
another magazine, and devote some of his 
time to art work. He was once a top car. 
toonist appearing in the major magazines. 
Marion Nichols, associate editor, will look 
at cartoons for the next few months and 
batches may be addressed to her. 

Here, 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Del Poore announces the closing of 
Here after only a few issues. The maga- 
zine was known for many years as Gags 
Magazine. 

With this news, cartoonists are reel- 
ing! It’s like having the Rock of Gibral- 
tar tip over for Bailey to budge out of the 
Post. There are cheers from those who 





ARE YOU HAUNTED 





BY THAT YARN YOU SPUN? 





We've A Ghost To Help You. 


Writers Such as These: | 


JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist and author 
of 11 million published words. A writer of 
fiction and non-fiction. 

CARL COOLIDGE ... Short stories and arti- 
cles in several hundred magazines. 700 pro- 
duced film stories. 


VIRGINIA TOMLINSON .... Author four 
novels. Contributor to national magazines. 
Author of many published flying stories. 


THESE and other writers and critics work 
for me on a free-lance basis. Ask for Bul- 
letin which gives full details about these 
quality writers and others who work for me 
by special assignment 





SPECIAL BULLETIN ON WRITERS AND COPY OF BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Crossroads of the World 102-D Hollywood 28, California 


What We Do 


GHOSTWRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 

REVISE mss. . . . Make stories acceptable 
for publication. 

DIRECT rewrites from plot or idea. 

EDIT mss. All types and subjects. 
CRITICIZE and analyze mss... . 

SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Screen Treat- 
ments, Radio and Stage Plays, Television 
Subjects, Short Stories and Articles. Any 
subject, any style, slanted for any and all 
markets. 

WE APPOINT A WRITER who is available 
and qualified to do your particular story 
project; part cash, part percentage basis. 
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spreads, on acceptance. 


couldn’t sell him and there’s mourning 
from the regulars. But as Ben Roth puts 
it, “Cartoonists go on forever; the editor 
is temporary.” Del Poore’s little magazine 
paid only $10 as Gags Magazine and went 
to $20 with the new title, but Poore was 
always on the cartoonists’ side, and they 
knew it. He could fill the book with top 
cartoonists who usually would rather throw 
their work away than sell it for under $50. 

American Weekly, 63 Vesey St., New 
York 7, N. Y. This Hearst Sunday supple- 
ment, one of the largest in circulation, has 
been completely overhauled and will appear 
in roto sometime in May. Ernest Heyn, 
formerly of Macfadden, is editor. Charles 
Preston has been appointed cartoon editor. 
Preston says, “Cartoons sought are of a 
general and domestic nature, slanted toward 
a family audience. We will use about 25 
a month. Spreads of from six to eight pan- 
els are also wanted. Payment for single 
panel gags will start at $40, while spreads 
will bring about $200, on acceptance. Pres- 
ton wants batches mailed to his temporary 
office at Room 1134, 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Through the mail only. 
Another humor need at American Weekly 
is for short pieces of from 100 to 500 words, 
with payment at around $100. Written hu- 
mor should be addressed to Editor Charles 
Robbins at the Vesey St. address. Cover 
designs, human interest, story-telling ideas 
of a light illustration type, are also free 
lance. These should be sent to Joseph 
Lopker, art director. Payment for cover 
work will be high. No spot drawings bought. 

American Legion Magazine, 580 5th 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y. Editor Irving 
Herschbein has left for the Air Force. He 
was bought up several months ahead. Alda 
Viarengo, his assistant, will look over car- 
toon roughs in Herschbein’s absence and 
take charge of the mail. The Legion will 
be out of the market for several months 
after the next look. Pay is $50 and up, on 
acceptance. 

Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Editor Jack Markow is back at his 
desk after a serious illness. He will look at 
mailed batches and in person. He pays $50 
to $85 for cartoons and around $125 for 





“How to Create 1000 GAGS A YEAR” 


YOU CAN! This book gives you the 


fessional know-how for producing high- 
1 Cc 1 anal. 


ly. y- 
m humor. Can be used for 
Easy-to-read . . . Profusely 








ittustrated. 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 
Send $2.00 check or M. O. to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 
170 Broadway, Suite 205A, N.Y. 38, N. ¥. 


BEAUTIFUL MANUSCRIPTS 


typed by former author’s secretary and English 
teacher on 20-lb. bond. Pica type is easier on 
editors’ eyes; but Elite type if you prefer. 
Inquiries answered promptly. 

















GRAF TYPING SERVICE 
P. O. Box 911 St. Augustine, Fia. 








INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


CARTOONISTS and GAGMEN depend on the Newsletter 
for tips on the fast-growing humor markets. Published 
the Ist and 15th. Trial subscription, new subscribers 
ONLY, $1.00. Market guide included. Pat Fulford, editor. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St., New York 14, N. Y., Est. 1947 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
Apt. 210 Indianapolis, Indiana 
Tel.: Li 7027 


There's a NEW WAY 








230 E. Ninth St. 











to WRITING SUCCESS 





EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and _ imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorshin.” 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, nada and in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box number, $1.50. : 

Py with money order or check for June issue must 
reach us by May 1. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, buy or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
National matrimonial service, palmistry, nu- 
merology, astrology, national friendship clubs, 
matrimonial or pen-pal, advisors without 
graduate degrees or copy that is not in good 
taste. (Critics, typists, correspondence courses, 
and literary agents may use display advertis- 
ing only). 











WANTED: Stories of methods and ideas that have in- 
creased sales and profits in jewelry stores; technical 
articles pertaining to jewelry and gems; historical 
material and material concerning unusual tech- 
niques, displays, creations and happenings; cartoons 
and humorous anecdotes with a watchmaking or 
jewelry slant; spot news regarding retailer, whole- 
saler or manufacturer. Length of article: 500 to 
1250 words. Will purchase photographs. Articles 
about retailers should cover those jewelers in 
Western Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia only. Will pay 1c per word on acceptance, and 
$3.00 for each photo used. Self-addressed, stamped 
return envelope must be enclosed with all material 
submitted to insure the return of all unused manu- 
scripts. Contact “The Tri-State Jeweler,” Herman 
M. Hollander, Editor, 1119 Plaza Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 





FREE COUNTRY VITTLES, featherbed, in Ozark 
mountain home of writing couple, for woman 
writer or artist. Share work, so I can write, too. 
Rosalie I. McGinnis, Route 5, Rogers, Arkansas. 


FREE: ONE 5x7 ENLARGEMENT with each roll 
film developed and printed. Limited time only. 
Special—50c roll, 8 or 12 exposures. Franks Photo 
Service, 719 Princeton, Akron, Ohio. 


255 PAYING CARTOON MAGAZINE and Trade 
Journal Markets — Plus 50 Radio-TV Gags, Quips 
$1. Milt Hammer, 525 McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—Fresh. Two for $1.06 
postpaid, Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


LETTERS MAILED FROM NYC—$2 monthly, Inter- 
national Bureau, Box 157, GPO, New York 1. 


ENLIVEN YOUR MANUSCRIPTS WITH ACTION 
VOCABULARY. Send for newly compiled list of 
synonyms and substitutes for “said”. Over 500 
words conveniently arranged for ready reference. 
50 cents. Box 2661, San Diego, California. 


I’M YOUR INFORMATION GUIDE about New York, 
vicinity. Mail forwarded, Legitimate services per- 
formed. Daniel Service, Box 901, Brooklyn 1, 
New York. 


NAME AND_ ADDRESS STICKERS, 2” x %”, well 
gummed. For 300 in plastic box send $1 to B. 
Gallagher, 319 E. 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Frankel, WD, 4903 
West Adams, Chicago 44. 

ALASKA POSTMARK, Letters remailed 25c. Confi- 
dential. W.H. Hoeft, Box 1126, Anchorage, Alaska. 
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“CARTOONISTS’ WEEKLY MARKET LETTER.” 
Sample FREE. Lew Card, La Habra, Calif. 


SOUVENIRS THAT WILL LAST for centuries, Burls 
from California Redwoods, will grow for one to 
three years according to size, Medium size $2.00 
P.P. Prices and photo of larger ones on request. 
Boyd Monroe, Manchester, California. 


“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MATE. 
RIAL”—Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, Stories, 
Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day from each 
newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and weeklies 
in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio includes Syndicate 
Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Model Sales 
Letters to Editors, Sample Agreement Forms, etc, 
Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). While 
they last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources for News- 

aper Features” included with Folio. American 
eature Syndicate, Desk 168, 1990 Como Ave., 
St. Paul 8, Minnesota. 


ATTENTION, MEN AND GALS whose business is 
writing. hy not spend your summer vacation 
with me in the Big Dakota Badlands? For particu. 
lars, write, Cliff V. Abrams, Interior, So, Dakota, 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES NEEDED? Can fill any require- 
ment including photos from the largest collection 
of bibliographical references. Reasonable rates; 
prompt service; reliable. Joseph H. Mellen, 928 
Longfellow Street, N.W., Washington 1, & € 


AMERICANA BOOKS, out of print, Texana, SW 
America, West, Far-West, Confederate, Civil 
War; involving cowboys, rangers, outlaws, Indians, 














overland journeys and thousands other subjects. 
Factual istory. The standards for _ research, 
authors, etc. 


Collector's page oe with over 1000 
priced items, 10c. Frontier Bookshop, 8102 Lock- 
heed, Houston, Texas. 





ZINC CUTS of attractive Children’s Feature, previ- 
ously syndicated, available for use in Commercial 
Publicity. Or for book. Description and sample 
prints upon request. Address: Peggy Penn Har- 
vey (poet-artist) 2003 Schubert Ave., Vernon 
British Columbia. 


INK ROUGHS drawn to your cartoon ideas, 50c 
each, five for $2. Louis Goodwin, 175 Rosslyn Ave., 
Worthington, Ohio. 


JUVENILE MARKETS — Over 120, arranged sys- 
tematicaily, one dollar. Writer Aids, P.O. Box 201, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 


NEED A SPEECH? Let English teacher write yours, 
Rate reasonable—business, school, church, clubs— 
any occasion. Address Mrs. Ethelle Phillips, Public 
Speech Writer, Buffalo, Oklahoma. 


500 PERSONAL GUMMED STICKERS — $1.00. 
Printed neatiy with name and full address. Samples 
free. Morey’s, 627-D Baker, San Francisco 17, Calif. 


WRITE SHORT STORIES—25 Pointers 75c. A. C. 
McDonnell, 1729 Winnemac Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


A QUIET RETREAT FOR THE SUMMER. Write 
loyd Carman, Florissant, Colorado. 


FOTOSTAMPS. Any size photograph, negative, snap- 
shot beautifully reproduced in stamp form. 1 
Black and White, $1.75. Gray Moody, Whittier 
Hill, Amesbury, Mass. 


FIND YOUR VOCATION: A book that is different. 
Helps you to discover your interests and presents 
a complete analysis of capabilities and aptitudes 
in 160 occupations including Writer-Author-Novel- 
ist. Send one dollar to E. H. Suerken, Dobbs 
Ferry, New York. 


INDIAN LUCKY STONES! Receive beautiful pol- 
ished gem specimen plus fascinating story of this 
ancient good luck charm. Send $1.00. Latners, 
Box 4343 University Station, Tucson, Arizona. 


HAWAIIAN PRINCE’S WIFE, newspaper institute 
graduate, writer of poems, articles, desires posi- 
tion writing newspaper column, or? P.O. Box 709, 
Alhambra, California. 


BEAUTIFUL OZARK SOUVEN'RS, $1.00. Mrs. Ruth 
H. Painter, Jadwin, Mo. 
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YOUR HANDWRITING reveals your talents, oppor- 
tunities, abilities, other things you need to know, 
when analyzed by an expert. Send me a specimen 
of your handwriting, with but 50c, for my personal 
sketch ay gs That should benefit you wonder- 
fully. Dr. N. L. Goldstein, Box 6904, Washington 
20, D. C. 


WRITER WANTED. Would like to hear from young 
lady who has sold own copy, has a keen literary 
sense, and is olighe familiar with the writers 
market. Wilbur J right, 114 N. Tucker Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


FOR SALE, Old coins, books. Best condition. Write 
for details. Jean Dunlap, S. Main St., Delaware, O. 


GOV’T. GAL—Amateur writer—Humorous greeting 
card verse, human-interest shorts. Mild success 
halted by prolonged ‘“‘dry-spell’. Kindred souls, 
please correspond! Box A-3. 


WANT TO WRITE FOR RADIO? Sample scripts, 
plus useful information and market lists $2.00. 
Jerry F. Chemliicek, B.S., 2632 So. Ridgeway Ave., 
Chicago 23, lilinois. 


DRAWINGS OF YOUR FAVORITE CELEBRITIES 
in sports, movies, or national limelight, 35c each. 
B, Broussard, 1302 Cayce St., Frankiin, Louisiana. 


MARKETS! See Will Lozier’s advertisement, Page 61. 


A GOOD SHORT-SHORT will sell SOMEWHERE. 
“117 Short-short Markets”, with requirements and 
rates, $1. Short Fiction Markets, Box 2331, Day- 
tona Beach, Fia. 


WIN—HERE’S YOUR ANSWERS to all ‘American 
Puzzie Contest. Stamped, addressed envelope and 
25 cents. “PUZZLES”, P.O. Box 77, Mutchen- 
ville, Ohio. 


1,000 EMBOSSED BUSINESS CARDS, $3.95, postage 
paid. Write for FREE sample and style chart. 
DALE ART PRODUCIS, Box 271, Sheboygan, Wis. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS BEFORE 1900, $1.25 
each. Clarence Fink, 296 Ohio, Pasadena, Calif. 


SIX SUBSTITUTES FOR SMOKING. Beneficial. 10c. 
Peterson, 3542 Carroll, Chicago. 


GAGWRITER WANTED, armed with ideas. Reward 
25% of same when taken. Notify Cartoonist John 
Reehill, 5511 Euclid Ave., Room 321, Cleveland, O. 


PROFESSIONAL WRITERS have lively, versatile, 
picturesque, sparkling vocabularies. Proven sys- 
tem of anne Me ulary building. Guaranteed. Set and 
Instructions, $1.00. Riccio, 1372 West 58th St., 
Cleveland 2. Ohio. 


WANTED: CORRESPONDENCE with young writers, 
especially Western fiction. Norman Coward, Box 
565, Greenville, N. C. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad-Service, Ar- 
gyle (18) Wisconsin, 








ADDRESS ENVELOPES! I diat issi ! 
Starting outfit, 25c. Hirsch’s, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


LET ME SUPPLY your basic plot outlines with 
obstacle and conflict. $2.00 each. Three for $5.00. 
L, Hunt, 5536 Jessamine, Bellaire, Texas. 


YOUR NAME AND FULL ADDRESS on Good Rub- 
ber Stamp, $1.00, postpaid! 3 day service. Morey’s, 
627-D Baker, San Francisco 17, Calif. 


ZESTFUL BOOKPLATE CATALOG FREE! Sebas- 
tian, 5138-A, Cahuenga, North Hollywood, Calif. 


RESEARCH AND GHOSTWRITING, investigation, 
technical and non-technical subjects, book-iength 
manuscripts, soiutions to questions, etc. W. Biil- 
nee See Craig Street West, Suite 230, Montreal, 

anada. 


SONGS PLUGGED. Don Frankel, WD., 4903 West 
Adams Street, Chicago 44. 


WRITE FOR NEWSPAPERS. Instruction folio on 
style, punctuation, capitaiization, markets, $1.00. 
Superior Features, Box 292, Findlay, Ohio. 


EIGHT FILLERS plus major filler markets, $1. Milt 
Hammer, 525 McMicnael, Hillside, N. J 


SWAP PRINTING FOR—What have you? Little, 
3015 Grand, Ft. Smith, Ark. 


HAVING TROUBLE PLOTTING? Let me help you. 
Abbie M, Alien, R.R. 5, Mt. Vernon, Indiana. 


LENNENGER, ADVERTISING AGENCY, New York 
City, New York. You have a pieced newsprint 
Roebuck sign. What is your street address? 
Queneile Piolmy, Route 3, Piedmont, Missouri. 


FEATURE WRITER invites feminine comment con- 
cerning long, short hair controversy. Box A-1. 

















CARTOONIST desires to team up with a gag man 
residing in New York City area. Purpose: comic 
strip. Box 1, Astoria Station, Long Island City 2, 
New York. 


DRAW PRETTY GIRLS — An interesting and fas- 
cinating hobby. Prepare to draw from beautiful 
models! Send immediately for “How To Draw 
Pretty Girls.’ Complete course $2.00. Cartoon 
Club, 1506 Goodlet Street, Dept. B-3, San Bernar- 
dino, California. 








YOUR 40 WORD AD printed on 10,000 circulars and 
mailed by reliable mailers for $2. Circulars con- 
taining your ad for your own mailing, 3 cents per 
hundred. B. Van Loo, 3641 E. Van Buren, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY WRITING FILLERS. My 
folio tells you how to write and where to sell. 
Send $1.00 (no checks) to Writers’ Folios, 133 E. 
15 St., Dept. 1, New York 3, New York. 


GRAB BAG ASSORTMENT—Novelties, miniatures, 
puzzles, 25c. Williams, 4820 64th St., Sacramento 
20, California. é 

(Continued on page 74) 











Constructive Criticism 
Revision & Market Aids 


To 5000 Words — $1.00/M 
Min. $3.00 


1739 St. Paul Street 





WE CATER TO YOUR WRITTEN WORDS 


Add Postage 
Special Rates On Longer Lengths 


“A Professional Service For Particular People” 


EASTERN LITERARY ASSOCIATES 





Professional Typing 
Original & Carbon 


To 5000 — 20c/page 
Min. $2.00 


Rochester 21, N. Y. 


































































































By Leo Shull 


THE BROADWAY Critics are mourning this 
season as the worst they’ve ever known. 
Some of them are even talking about going 
to work for a living. 

Only 40 shows were produced thus far, 
a new low. Only six or eight have made 
back their investment. Meanwhile, produc- 
tion costs keep going up and producers, 
directors and writers keep turning to TV. 
We would like to pay our respects, how- 
ever, to individuals and organizations who 
did worthwhile things for the theatre this 
season. Call them awards, if you will: 

To Abe Burrows, director, comedian, 
writer, play doctor; every show he touches 
turns to a gold mine. He rescued Guys and 
Dolls and revamped Two on an Aisle. He 
play-doctored Three Wishes for Jamie after 
it opened and closed on the road. 

Walter Kerr, the new dramatic critic of 
the Herald Tribune, a playwright, director, 
theatre founder, lyricist. His reviews of 
shows have set a high literary standard in 
criticism. He is the best critic in New York 
today. 

Robert Whitehead. He took over a 
foundering and weak organization, the 
American National Theatre and Academy 
(Anta) and with three productions, one 
after the other, gave it new prestige and 
spirit. Anta could be the greatest theatrical 
organization in the country, and we think 
Robert Whitehead can start it on its way. 

Howard Lindsay, who organized the 
New Dramatists Committee, now 150 
members strong. They have their own 
quarters, rehearsal and work rooms, 
thousands of dollars in endowments. Play- 
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wrights have a home for the first time and 
a wonderful chief in the person of Michaela 
O’Harra. 

Sylvia Siegler and her partner, Lou 
Cooper, the two young people who founded 
the Show of the Month Club (108 W. 44th 
St.). For two years they have diligently 
hammered away at organizing audiences 
via a 7 p.m. curtain, via a “preview club” 
through which members can get cut-rate 
seats to hits, and by other methods. Their 
choice of shows for their members has been 
impeccable. The Shuberts have barred 
them from their theatres and forced pro- 
ducers not to deal with them, but we hope 
this difficulty will be ironed out. 

William Hawkins, president of the 
Drama Desk, organization of theatre re- 
porters, editors and critics. He is also the 
dramatic critic of the World Telegram & 
Sun. Bill has gotten member reporters to 
turn the spotlight on problems in theatre 
by inviting distinguished guests to speak 
before the group’s monthly luncheon meet- 
ings—Sir Laurence Olivier, Vivien Leigh, 
Rex Harrison, Noel Coward, Charles 
Laughton and others. 

Cornelia Otis Skinner, who spent two 
years studying in Paris, then assembled a 
one-“man” show, which she does every night 
for two hours on a Broadway stage, chang- 
ing costumes and characters and playing all 
the roles. We have some reservations about 
the quality of the acting, but Miss Skinner 
deserves an award for her conception and 
daring. 

Charles Laughton, who reminded Amer- 
icans about the beauty of the spoken English 
word. For a year or more, he went up and 
down the country reciting passages he 
thinks have drama and poetry. This man 
can draw $30,000 a week by getting on the 
stage and reading from books. He brought 
into being Don Juan in Hell, a “show” 
which consists of four people talking into 
microphones, reading passages from Shaw’s 
Man and Superman. We think there will 
be a flowering of this kind of theatre. 

The City Center, New York’s semi- 
municipal project. Some years ago the city 
confiscated for back taxes a building owned 
by the Shriners. Someone talked Mayor La- 
Guardia into having city-sponsored shows, 
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ballets, music programs, recitals and such 
there. Today 100,000 New Yorkers are on 
the membership list of the City Center. 
They get to see fine artistic programs at one 
half or one third the price Broadway 
charges. 

Jule Styne, who revived that magnificent 
production Pal Joey. 

John Garfield and Clifford Odets, who 
returned to the stage a dynamic, exciting 
play of the 1930’s, Golden Boy. 

Jose Ferrer. He distinguished the theatre 
with his acting, and with his directing 
and producing of three shows now run- 
ning, Four-Poster Bed, The Shrike, and 
Stalag 17. 


* * * 


Regional theatres in the form of sum- 
mer-stock playhouses are springing up and 
going into big-time operations. Twice as 
many Hollywood stars and stage celebrities 
worked in the summer theatre barns last 
summer as the summer before. In 1951, 
about 75 plays were produced on Broad- 
way. But in summer theatre, 300 houses 
played about 3,000 plays. This year prom- 
ises to be even more active. A new book 
Summer Theatres (155 W. 46th St., New 
York, price, $1.00) lists almost 400 sum- 
mer theatres which will begin operating 
in June. 

All the summer stock producers say they 
are reading new scripts and hope to find 
one or two that can be produced in their 
theatres. If the shows are successfully re- 
ceived by local critics, they will be brought 
to Broadway. These summer theatres are 
easy to approach. The producers, directors 
and technicians are friendly to authors. 
Drive over and get into a chat with your 
local summer theatre people. The drama 
critic on the local paper can probably give 
you the address of the nearest playhouse. 

It’s a good idea to see a show and pick 
out one or two actors who can play your 
script. Approach them and ask if they’ll 
read your play, perhaps give an impromptu 
reading at a cocktail party or after-theatre 
snack, preferably with the director and 
others in the company on hand. 

Here are some summer theatres that in- 
vite playwrights to send scripts: 





If Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of help that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I can show you how to make 
your stories acceptable, and tell you where 
to submit them for sale. Free reading and 
report on short stories. Low rates for edit- 
ing book manuscripts and Ghost-writing. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 





MANUSCRIPTS 


accurately typed, good bond, carbon copy, 35¢ 
per thousand words. Work returned promptly. 


MRS. RUSSELL B. KELLY 
4740 Dundee Road Jacksonville, Florida 





SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that s for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF ML. 

IN records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave. C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 








“SPECIALIZED” MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
40c per 1,000 words 
Prompt — Neat — Accurate 
All mss. read carefully before copying. Minor corrections 
made in spelling, punctuation, phrasing, Service in- 
cludes one extra first and last page, one free carbon copy. 
Typing orders are acknowledged same day they wt received. 
All completed mss. will be mailed back to you FLAT. Sample 
typing on request. 
GRAY HUNTINGTON MOODY 
P. O. Box 125, Hyannis Port 5, Mass., Cape Cod 











$1000 
MINIMUM GUARANTEE 


offered by 


GENERAL ALLIED PRODUCTIONS 


for the following original material for our 
1952-1953 STAGE and SCREEN PRO- 
DUCTION schedule: 


*PLAYS 
NOVELS 
SHORT STORIES 
TV SERIES 


*Dramatists' Guild Production Contract enforced 


We do not market your material 


WE BUY IT 
AND PRODUCE IT OURSELVES 
Reading fee required 


We offer complete analyses 
on all unaccepted material. 


For complete details, write: 
P. O. Box 2441, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Your best work 
is worth the best... 


JULIA C. BRITTON 
Story Service 


P. ©. Box 2106 Hollywood 28, California 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED ACCURATELY 


Free carbon — extra first and last page 
50c per 1000 words — 40c per 1000 words 
on novels. Minor corrections. 
DOROTHY TRAVERS 
98 Alpine Street Cambridge, Massachusetts 
TR 6-8557 








YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed leading educators, recommended by editors of 
oeuees) ae azines, wu thousands of successful writers. 


for the story t: 3 now in pa rite wha’ 
want. Get Yo share of ti chi 

for free descriptive literature. 

J. C. SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 


P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. D. Glendale, Calif. 


e 
Send today 








LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar 








131 West Davis Bivd, Davis Islands, Tampa, Fic. 
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Song Copyrighting 
| Information to 
Protect Your Ideas. 
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Nutmeg Playhouse, Brookfield Center, 
Conn. 
The producer is Cheryl Maxwell, 668 
Riverside Drive, New York. She has an 
equity company of professional actors. 


Opens June 21 for 10 weeks. 


Group 20 Players, Inc., Avon Old Farms, 

Avon, Conn. 

The director is Bert Smith, 66 Edgewood 
Ave., New Haven, Conn. He says he will 
have a resident company of 6 actors, 4 
actresses and 5 technicians. Opens the third 
week in June. 


Show Shop Theatre, Canton, Conn. 

Producer and director is Joseph B. So- 
merset, 86 Corey Road, Brookline 46, Mass. 
A professional company. Rehearsals for first 
show begin June 2 in Canton. 12 weeks’ 
season. The play schedule has not yet been 
selected. 


Lake Whalom Playhouse, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Guy Palmerton, one of the best and most 
versatile of the summer theatre operators, 
runs two theatres every summer and has 
been at it for almost 20 years. He does 15 
or more weeks of professionally produced 
shows in each of his theatres. His New 
York address is the Wellington Hotel, 871 
Seventh Ave. 


Litchfield Summer Litchfield, 

Conn. 

Leonard Altobell, who has run summer 
theatres for more than 15 years, operates 
this one. He tries out new plays and has 
produced a new play on Broadway every 
year for the last five years. He knows how 
to produce a show in a summer house with 
a minimum budget and with a star. His 


New York address is 1775 Broadway. 


Theatre, 


The Norwich Summer Theatre, Norwich, 

Conn. 

Herbert L. Kneeter runs a first-rate the- 
atre here. Some of his shows look profes- 
sional enough to be running on Broadway. 
He is an excellent business manager. His 
New York address is 853 7th Avenue. 
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Should I Join a Writers’ Club? 


(Continued from page 21) 

No business meetings. The business of 
the club is improvement of the members’ 
free-lance writing. 

Begin meetings on time even if only half 
the club is present. Otherwise the 8 p. m. 
meeting will begin at 8:30 and still break 
up at 10. 

One officer is needed to keep discussions 
to the point. 

After members show their newly-written 
5,000 words to club officer as entrance re- 
quirement, scripts are ready aloud accord- 
ing to a convenient rotation system—up to 
one half hour allotted for each reading. Two 
or three scripts are enough; more will give 
the meeting sameness. It’s best if the writer 
tells where he intends to market the script 
before reading it. After each script is 
read, there’s a 10 to 15-minute discussion 
of its good and bad points and market sug- 
gestions. The manuscript reading period is 
followed by a brief session during which 
members give plot ideas, story themes, or 
character build-ups and ask for help. 


There’s something about being a writer 
that causes ladies who get together every- 
other-Monday to discuss “How to Put Up 
Sour Pickles” to name their gathering The 
Blaketown Writers’ Club. In that name, the 
word “writer” has taken on a strange mean- 
ing. But if so many social clubs have tacked 
the word “writer” onto their clubs, we can 
take it as a compliment that people want to 
be like us. It’s only when the sour-pickle 
ladies are asked to produce 5,000 freshly- 
written words of copy a month that they 
cheerfully leave us to our own devices. 





Starting next month: In order to get writ- 
ers’ clubs and prospective members to- 
gether, WrireR’s Dicest will publish 1) the 
names of bona fide writers’ clubs which 
will accept new members, along with their 
addresses, membership qualifications, and 
the frequency, time and place of their meet- 
ings; 2) the names of working writers who 
haven’t been able to find any writers’ clubs 
in their localities. Address letters giving 
such information to Managing Editor, 
Wrirer’s Dicest. 








WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up sel Ming. The 

comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 

every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 

Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 

is ap earings corner ytd juvenile publications. Not a 
ny 


tell t a SH OW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for pri Ban 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 








TYPING SERVICE 


I offer you many years of experience in literary edi- 

torial work and typing of all kinds. 

Rates for short stories, novels, articles, etc., 65c per 
words, one carbon. Return postage please. $1.00 

minimum on short-shorts. Rates for playscripts, legal 

work, poetry by request. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 
161Y2 Highland Ave. Wadsworth, Ohio 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine For Songwriters 
Vital Tips — Monthly Contest 
Songsharks Exposed! 
THE SONGWRITER'S eat *$ 
Sample 25c 
1650-WD Broadway 


2 per year 
New .. 19, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
TYPED CORRECTLY 


Mailed flat—Carbon free 
65c per thousand words, plus return postage 
IDA McAULAY 


Rt. 3, Box 285 Yuma, Arizona 











I Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks for $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
























WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to be aaing writers and the only one where you can 
EARN. AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more 
than $100 worth of stories and articles ent My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINE teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Wrrrer’s Dicest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Bond paper, one carbon, extra first and last page. 
Corrections in spelling, grammar and punctuation. 
50c per thousand words, plus return postage. 


DORIS PEDERSEN 
16630 Cohasset St. Van Nuys, Calif. 





oe o 
PERSONALIZED" REVISING 
$1.00 Per 1,000 Words 
I will practically re-write your article, short story or novel 
and bulld it into a strong plotted, brilliant, more promising 
° sides going over your script word-by-word 
ng you how you can strengthen its sales appeal, I 
will aleo discuss it constructively in one of my ‘‘personal- 
ized’’ Letter Reports. 
What are your writing problems? 


GRAY HUNTINGTON MOODY 
P. O. Box 125, Hyannis Port 5, Mass., Cape Cod 





CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Let an experienced typist give your manuscript that 
professional look. Minor corrections if desired. All in- 
quiries promptly answered. 

50c per 1000 words 


IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 








Now it's EASY to LEARN 
HOW TO WRITE MUSIC! 


New, easy instructions take the yatery out of music-writing! 
Learn how to put your melodies on paper! Make money — set 
your own an others’ song poems to music. prepare ‘‘lead 
sheets’’ to send to publishers, radio and recording artists. No 
fous musical training needed! GET THE FACTS FREE— 
RITE TODAY TO 


MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
11-34 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Colorado 


LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make — on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Casselberry, Box 57 








Fern Park, Fla. 








Why Write Pulp 

(Continued from page 22) 
in the magazines any length of time will 
understand, but some young fellow with 
talent in his bones and his first half-cent- 
a-word check on his desk may be scared 
off before he’s really gotten into the busi- 
ness. 

Knowing, on the one hand, all that is 
wrong with the pulps and, on the other, 
what incorrigible grousers writers are, I 
intend neither to curse nor to praise the 
pulp magazines. But I must bear witness 
to that intangible X-factor which I found 
in them and which all the rest of you pro- 
fessionals found in them—if you’d break 
down and admit it. Summed up, the X- 
factor is encoyragement. 

No number of articles, no number of 
courses in writing can determine exactly 
how a writer will start out or how he will 
progress. There are some writers who 
aren’t cut out to be pulp writers. Steve Mc- 
Neil, whose light love stories appear in the 
Post with startling regularity, was never a 
good pulp writer. He wrote good stories 
and he sold them to the pulps, but he 
didn’t have the output that will make a 
living in the pulps. After a very short ap- 
prenticeship and a seasoning in the Army, 
Steve went straight into the slicks. John 
and Ward Hawkins, that remarkable 
brother team of Portland, Oregon, were 
highly successful pulp men before they be- 
came phenomenally successful slick men. 
Roderick Lull, with his slick sales and his 
anthology short stories, has sold one pulp 
story, to my knowledge, and that by acci- 
dent. (To Alden Norton, by the way. The 





This Sealed 
Book 
LOANED 


THOUSANDS EVERYWHERE ACCLAIM THIS 


New Psychology Of Life! 





Have you unrealized hopes? Are the better things of life always 
just beyond your reach? 

Times have changed—but have you? Adopt a new psychology 
of lifeand MASTER. YOUR PROBLEMS. It takes no greater 
mental effort to achieve results when you know how. ( 

Let the Rosicrucians show you how, by the use of simple laws, 
you can apply the powers of your mind to bring about startling 
changes in your life. If you are sincere in your desire, write for 
the free Sealed Book. It will — out how you may obtain this 
most helpful information. Address: Scribe E. W. M. 


The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 


SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 
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story was written for the Post and missed 
by a whisker.) Rod came down the chim- 
ney through the literary magazines. 

But since we are talking about pulps, 
let’s suppose that our Yearner is a young 
chap who is going to start in the pulps, 
continue there through a grueling but satis- 
fying apprenticeship, then go on to books 
or to slick magazines. This has happened 
too many times to be accidental; it will 
continue to happen forever. 

The most important thing in this man’s 
life is his first sale. The rate of pay means 
absolutely nothing to him, and all our 
grousing about rates will not faze him if 
he has what it takes to carry on in this 
buginess. That boy will accept one half 
cent a word and love it. 

But, I hear the shout, the magazines 
have no right to offer such starvation pay! 

Of course they haven’t. Not to you and 
me, anyway. But a pulp magazine has a 
story budget. They pay Yearner a low rate 
for an adequate first story, they make him 
happy, they encourage him to go on. And 
there is enough left in the budget to give 
you and me the considerably higher rate 
we've earned. Maybe the set-up is wrong, 
but there it is! 

Yearner sells four or five more stories. 
He gets personal letters from editors, 
friendly, down-to-earth, now and then with 
a lot of meat in them. He is living a satis- 
factory life and is looking forward to the 
day when he can quit his job, which is 
getting oppressive, and write full time. 
Eventually he gets an agent and the agent 
gets him a little raise in rates. Or maybe 
the editor just ups and raises him a quar- 
ter of a cent or so. However it came about, 
wasn’t that a pretty big day in your lives, 
pulpsters? It sure as the devil was in mine. 





“Tommy” Thompson says of himself: “I 
live in Santa Rosa, California, with wife 
June, daughter Judy, dog Meathead and 
tom cat Scar Foot Tom Malone. I went 
to full-time writing on VJ Day. I had 
sold 18 stories in a two-year period before 
then. Since, I have sold nearly 200 stories, 
including a novel and three shorts to Amer- 
ican, several to Argosy, four novels pub- 
lished by Doubleday, « fifth coming up.” 
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WRITING PROBLEMS? 


Mark Twain, H. L. Mencken, Norman 
Douglas and other masters of prose 
knew how to overcome them. 


A WRITER'S ANTHOLOGY 
Studies the methods these finest of 
writers employed to put their ideas 
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Now the hoeing gets a little tougher. 
Yearner discovers, probably by talking to 
the three or four writers he has met either 
in person or through correspondence, that 
there is a caste system in the pulps. Among 
writers, one pulp is considered a better 
market than another pulp. Perhaps the 
rates are the same, but there is the matter 
of prestige. For example, most of my first 
stories went to New Western, Ace High, 
and .44 Western of the old Fictioneer 
group. I was treated fine in all three of 
those books, but always dangling before my 
eyes were Star Western, Dime Western and 
Big Book, and on their covers were such 
magic names as Frank Bonham, Tom Black- 
burn, Harry Olmsted, Giff Cheshire and 
Peter Dawson. Why, doggone it, I worked 
my heart out to make those books, and in 
so doing I learned to write a better story. 
Adventure was another prestige market. So 
was the old Argosy. I never sold either 
one, but I didn’t hurt myself by trying. 
I got into Dime and Star, and the first 
time I saw my name featured above Walt 
Coburn’s I darn near busted my vest. I 
now had a “prestige” to maintain and, 
although that prestige was all in my head, 
I worked harder at my job. 

Finally the big day arrives. By this time 
Yearner is toying with the idea of cashing 
a slick check. He has even tried a few slick 
stories on the side, while keeping up his 
pulp output. Nothing came of them. But 
one day he dreams up a character who 
really excites him. He doesn’t worry about 
whether the character is going into a slick 
or a pulp story; he just writes the story. 
And whammo, lightning strikes! 

In my case, the character was Poker 
Bill. He was a chicken thief, ashamed of 
his calling, who posed as the worst out- 
law the West ever produced. I don’t re- 
member much about the story, but I do 
remember Poker Bill; he was my first real 
character. Argosy bought the story and 
printed it on fine, slick paper. It was my 
first slick sale. 

Does that mean that the pulps do not 
want characterization in their stories? It 
does not. It was Mike Tilden and Al Nor- 
ton who cheered every time they saw a flash 













































of characterization in one of my yarns. It 
was pulp editors— along with my agent, 
once a pulp editor himself—who kept ham- 
mering at me about my characterization. 
The fallacy among laymen and beginners, 
and even among some professionals, that 
you have to write down to the pulps is the 
biggest bear trap in the business. Yearner 
doesn’t make that first slick sale by writing 
anything different. He makes it by writing 
better and better all the way up the ladder. 

So now Yearner has to decide on his 
future. Shall he continue in the pulps? Shall 
he go entirely to the slicks? Shall he try 
a novel? Sorry, Yearner, you'll have to make 
up your own mind. No one can give you the 
answers to those questions, although many 
people will try. But regardless of what you 
decide, I contend that your experience in 
the pulps will prove to be the foundation 
of your career. 

Pulp writing has taught me a lot. Take 
the matter of overwriting a scene, which, 
while not solicited in the pulps, is not 
often condemned. My first slick rejections 
usually said “a bit too purple for our 
needs.” A friend told me, “That’s the trou- 
ble with the pulps. You get in that pulp 
groove and you never get out of it. Every- 
thing you do will be full of pulp cliches, 
melodrama instead of drama.” He was 
giving me my first lesson in slick writing. 
He didn’t say a thing about my plots being 
wrong. The difference between slick and 
pulp is often one of degree, not of kind. 

I started taming down the purple patches, 
but some of the pulp training remained— 
and I’m glad. It remained in the form 
of what book and slick editors have called 
“good emotional quality.’ You can pull 
out the stops in a solid pulp story and, 
Yearner, you’re crazy if you don’t. A 
reader can’t get any more emotion out of 
a story than you put into it. A dose of 
overwriting never hurt any writer. You 
can always learn to trim down a story, 
leaving in it a feel of emotion. The editor 
of American pruned a couple of para- 
graphs of “purple prose” in a recent story 
of mine. He pruned them, but he didn’t 
reject the story because of them. I’m still 
getting excited in emotional scenes because 
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Personals 
(Continued from page 65) 


BEGINNING WRITERS—1i150 paying markets for 
short stories, $1.00. Neatly typed. 50 poetry 
markets, 50c. John W. Malone, Reynoldsville, Pa., 
RD 3, Box 67 


WOULD YOU —— a stamp to win the love of 
our choice? To be glamorous, irresistible? Money 
ack if we fail, FREE CATALOGUE gives aston- 

ishing offer. Paradise Perfume Laboratories, Box 
6211BB, East Memphis Station, Memphis, Tenn. 


FREE BOOKLET. “50 Ways To Make $100,000 By 
Writing.” They’re all “dream” jobs! Norman 
Ford Publishers, Box 413, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


WRITING COUPLE, MATURE, ADVENTUROUS, 
plan traveling. Invite correspondence. Box A-4. 


“SECRET OF THE AGES” holds the answer to your 
every problem. Only $3.00. Patrici=. Michael, 76 
E. 79th St., New York 21, N. Y. 

MY —so CARTOONS drawn to your own gags, 
$1. Cunningham, Brookside Rd., Leavitts- 
og Ohio. Mailed flat on heavy bristol. 


WANTED: 





Ever deeper understanding of the true 
feminine psyche. Can offer in exchange: One 
slightly worn masculine psyche. Object: Mutual 
id in character delineation and motivation of 
opposite sex. Phil Stein, Oswego, Illinois. 


FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” 
Work home! Expect something Odd! Pacific-44B, 
Oceanside, California. 


EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING. Self-help book 
by Dorothy Banker. $1 postpaid. Saunders Press, 
Claremont, California. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
> this magazine, page 73. Natalie Newell-Ghost- 
writer. 





YOU, A SELF-IMPRISONED MASTER, will help 
solve your problems — $2.00. Alberta Hilands, 
Rock River, Wyoming. 





$10 A WEEK writing poems, instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


BE A HYPNOTIST. Send dollar for instructions. 
Hypnocollege, Box 753, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“COMMERCIAL CARTOONING,” a side-line income 
for beginner and arrived. $2.00. Details and 
Samples, write J. Borosky, 300-W Second Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


DO YOU BELIEVE GOD ANSWERS PRAYER? 
Do you believe that He knows when our hearts 
are sad . . . when we have burdens too heavy to 
bear? Do you understand His plan of salvation? 
Follow The Gleam, by Gladys Z. Brist, is recom- 
mended for your reading. Autographed copy, $1.00 
post paid. 913 Dickinson neon St., Memphis, Tennessee. 


SONGWRITERS — HOW TO TO WRITE AND SELL 
SONGS. Send stamped envelope for complete 
information or $1.00 for valuable book, Your Song, 
by famous composer-conductor. 5 day money-back 
guarantee. Lloyds of Hollywood, Dept. B, Box 
407, Hollywood, California. 
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that’s the way I learned to write them 
in the pulps. 

Finally, there’s an “ever onward and up- 
ward” feeling about working in the pulps. I 
don’t know of anything more important to 
a beginning writer. There’s always a pulp 
that’s higher regarded than the one you 
are in. Or another chain down the street 
to which you’d like to spread your market. 
Or some pro who tells you that so-and-so 
editor is a dirty dog and won’t buy any- 
thing just after you’ve sold that very dog. 

Go ahead and yell about the rates and 
cuss the editors; that shows you’re getting 
the professional attitude. But give the devil 
his due. He gave you a chance to learn 
how to write by writing. And if you don’t 
like the chuck he’s feeding you now, you 
can get out. The pulp editor hasn’t got a 
strangle hold on you; he hasn’t got you 
under contract. He’ll even keep on buying 
from you while you openly try for better 
markets and he’ll probably cheer the loud- 
est when you make the grade. “I trained 
that boy,” he'll say, and he’ll be partly 
right. Mike Tilden at Popular can say with 
complete truthfulness that he made me 
learn how to spell. I: used to swear to him 
that we spelled words differently here on 
the West Coast, but he kept hounding me. 

I have never met a pulp editor in my 
life. I am not married to a pulp editor’s 
daughter. Still I feel that I have always 
had fair treatment in the pulps, that they 
have always taken a personal interest in 
me, and that I have been paid—not as 
much as I wanted, but perhaps as much 
as I was worth—while I was going to a 
private school. I hope to be seen in the 
pulps for a long time to come. I can only 
write so many novels a year; I can easily 
miss more slick stories than I sell. But as 
long as I continue to tell a good story, my 
agent knows where to find a home for it. 

Go get ’em, Yearner, and don’t let any- 
body scare you out. Sure, the golden days 
are gone, but you never knew them any- 
way; so what difference does that make? 
The pulps are still in business. They still 
use a whale of a lot of copy. Find out 
what they want and give it to them. They'll 
buy your manuscripts and they'll cheer you 
along your way. 
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Boston Markets 


(Continued from page 29) 
We pay on a royalty basis,” says Jose Padin, 
for some years editor-in-chief here. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St. 
Has a picturesque location opposite the 
Common and above the famous Park Street 
Church. Fiction will be considered if book- 
length; also non-fiction; poetry (a limited 
amount of poetry published each year) ; 
Westerns; adventure. The chief interest of 
Houghton Mifflin is in adult narratives, 
book-lengths which contain genuine human 
or historical interest and fiction—good fic- 
tion. Preferred length for novels: 50,000 to 
150,000 words; juveniles: 40,000 to 70,000 
words. This house conducts an annual liter- 
ary fellowship. Paul Brooks is editor. 

Little, Brown and Company, 34 Beacon 
Street. Ned Bradford has succeeded Angus 
Cameron as editor. This house has gained 
a reputation for publishing good adult fic- 
tion. Also handles non-fiction, such as his- 
tory, social studies, current affairs and 
travel, juveniles for older girls and boys, 
and autobiography. In the law department, 
textbooks and general books on legal sub- 
jects are considered. Royalty basis. Pub- 
lishes in cooperation with Duell, Sloan, & 
Pearce Co., New York. Writers who would 
like to know more about how a book manu- 
script gets into print and about back-of- 
the-house procedures in the publishing 
business can write to Little, Brown and Co. 
for the pamphlet Book Publishing. 

Page, L. C. and Company, 53 Beacon 
Street. A general publisher located in an- 
other old Beacon Hill mansion with a stately 
reception room. “We prefer fiction and 
non-fiction to run 70,000 words and up. 
We maintain a strong juvenile list, ages 
from 6 to 16. Writers should query before 
submitting manuscripts. No plays, poetry, 
short-story collections or light fiction. We 
pay on royalty or outright purchase basis.” 
Address Editorial Department. 

W. A. Wilde Company, 131 Clarendon 
Street. Publishes non-fiction for adults in- 
cluding semi-educational, religious _gift- 
books, inspirational. Lengths: 40,000 to 
50,000 words. Will consider juveniles for 
age levels from 10 to 20 years. Royalty. 





Beginners 


Only 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners’ In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


apace of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
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*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


@ 
YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 

Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks = your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does 
this story satisfy the desire that La my readers to lay 
down good money to buy my magazine 

To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint 

see your story through ot ann This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 


story. 
The work of the Criticism De ment of WRITER’S 


DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story t you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


© Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 
@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 

ize and understand? Are the characters’ problems 
the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 

Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 

Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 

reality? 

What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 

Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 

enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 

@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 

pages down to a half page? 

@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so ea for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing —— of writers to success. May we help 
you 


The rates are $1.25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6.25. After 
5,000 words the fee is 75c for each additional 
thousand words. Above 10,000 words the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand. Minimum, 
$2.50. Verse, five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 
per poem. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St, Ciacianati 10, Ohio 
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How to Write Pulp 
(Continued from page 26) 


able; agents who live in the New York 
area have access to timely information; 
editors can give you valuable suggestions 
when they have time. But, if you’ve kept 
up with your markets, you should be able 
to make an intelligent guess as to the best 
possibility at the moment. Instead of trying 
the best-paying market first, try the best- 
paying market which seems most open; if 
you see new names appearing with some 
frequency in its issues, chances are that it 
is open. And keep in mind the length of 
your story when you're deciding on possible 
markets. A newcomer can sell me a novel- 
ette, but the odds are against this length 
in my books because I usually run novel- 
ettes by regulars. 

What if your story comes back from all 
markets with nothing more specific than 
printed rejection slips? Just remember that 
this happens to nine out of 10 manuscripts. 
Consider the ms. a temporary casualty and 
try another story. Don’t throw away the 
ms.; a market currently listed as “over- 
stocked” may open up; new markets may 
appear; there may be changes in editorship. 
Or, later, you might be able to rework the 
tale into a salable story. 

Your stories may be returned indefinitely. 
This can mean nothing more than bad 
breaks, but too long a run of “bad luck” 
suggests faulty stories. When a businessman 
runs up against such a situation—a product 
in which he believes, but which doesn’t 
sell—he seeks expert advice. There are 
reputable agents, some of whom pay special 
attention to the pulps (Scott Meredith, 
August Lenniger, and Frederik Pohl come 
to mind) although they are not exclusively 
pulp agents, who not only market stories, 
but also offer advice and specific criticism 
to writers. Criticism can help you, providing 
the critic shows awareness of what you were 
trying to do. Pay no attention to the critic 
who cannot feel your story and suggest 
how you can do better on your own terms. 

It may be that your stories are way off, 
just a little off, or (saddest of all from the 
author’s standpoint) good, but not up to 

(Continued on page 80) 
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i, and Television 
Lewis Herman 
Technique J § mmamnd 
Writin — gs iiatsires Aten pind dy 3.50 
Write t Play Rs 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Writing For The Screen ....... 3.00 


eranger 


PLOTTING & REVISION 
Anais of of the et Short Story 1.00 


cliffe 


How To Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
nne Hamilton 
Basic a ha Fiction ...... 2.50 
oster- 
101 pad Used % Abused ... ... 1.25 
Sid Plotting Simplified ....... 2.50 
Heath 
36 Dramatic Situations ......... 2.00 
Georges Polti 
Writers: Let’s Plot ............ 2.50 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writing: Advice & Devices ..... 3.50 
Campbell 





SHORT STORY WRITING 

How to Write Short Stories That 
Editors Buy, Earl Reed Silvers 2.00 
Narrative Technique .. .......- 3.75 


Thomas Uzzell 
The Short anny Pookie bexdvses ae 
O’Faolain 
Short Story Writing ........... 2.00 
Tremaine 
ee 3.00 
“edith M Mirrielees 
Write the Short Short .......... 3.50 
Elwood 
Writers: Try Short Shorts ...... 3.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writing Magazine Fiction ....., 2.50 
Campbe 


Weliog Se Confession Story ... 2.50 


Writing the Short Short Story... 2.50 


ammerman 





--- FOR WRITERS 





After careful study of publishers’ cata- 
logues, Wrrrer’s Dicest recommends 
these to its readers for their interesting 
and authoritative information. Sold on 
a ten-day money-back agreement. 





POETRY & SONGWRITING 


An Editor Looks at Poetry ..... 2.00 
Stanton A. Coblentz 





OF WRITERS AND WRITING 
Pe ae 2.50 
Rudolph Flesch 


Art of Useful Writing .......... 3.75 
Ww. Pitkins 
Call It Experience ............. 3.50 


Erskine Caldwell 

Characters Make Your Story ... 3.50 
Maren Elwoo 

Editor to Author, The Letters of 5 








Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.50 Maxwell E. Perkins .......... 75 
salt Wood Guide to Creative Writing ..... 2.75 
First Principles of Verse ....... 2.00 aope r H. Garrison 
Robert Hill yer The Magazine World ......... 5.65 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 Wolseley 
Anne Hamilton Let’s Write "About Wen <.....<.. FP 
How to Write Songs That Sell... 2.95 Charles Carson 
Arthur Korb 111 Don’ts for Writers ......... 3.00 
Seven Principles of Poetry ...... 2.50 Maren Elwood 
U fess poe p . —“ -_ rt apreinyesenemss 3.00 
nabridge yming Dictionary 3.50 ac oodfor 
lement Wood Words Into Type .............. 5.00 
Vers baa Genglifed hess teva'e 1.50 Skillin @ 
Robert Ke. Bu Writer’s Anthology ............. 1.50 
we and Sell vo. Songs .... 1.50 ‘aul Haines 
Kenny Writers Help Yourselves ........ 2.00 
— ond Siting Greeting Mildred I. Reid 
ard V. Ne ae Lv.jy | Writers: Here's a eee 
Worthy OS eee 2.00 ildred 1. Reid 
ichard Armour Writers: a s aa 2.50 
Writing Your Poem ............ 2.75 Mildred I. Reid 
rence Zillman Wels Neeboue (oe eee 4.00 
W. Somerset Maugham 
RADIO & TV Writer's Workshop Companion.. 3.00 
Pointers on Radio Writing ..... 2.00 Gorham Munson 
Josephine Niggli Writing of Bio ography ere 1.50 
Radio & Tdevsee Wrting ..... 6.50 Catherine Drinker Bowen 
Max Wolie The iy x of Fiction ......... 3.50 
SS a ere 4.00 offman 
Max Wylie Writes nie 2a 6.20 
Television Writing ............. 3.75 ar ea o Printed Page.. 6.95 
Robert S. Greene Glen Gundell 
Writing for Television .......... 4.75 | Writing to Sell ................ 2.75 
Eric Heath Scott Meredith 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid. 
ER one den Pisses Ce weNabes er ee er eee 
TE  oiceswwsee + enek'sges oop eh pe deeb nen c uth oder ebned ewes he nsens 
TCT PCE LUCE EE NEC TE SF AUP et TREE Ee Cen, ee OP 
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mo 5 taste eupeens. ty chemin ‘huuie. the competition. The odds are that some 


You have done a magnificent job..." (Name editor will tell you sooner or later, but 
on request). "SPLENDID!" says Leading New writing letters of criticism and giving ad- 


York pablehes of Tooke: Actlgnmert «7 | vice to beginners is not an editors job. The 
10,000 copies. time that he does have for criticisms (not 


Ghosting, Revision, Creative Criticism, Sales very much) must necessarily be given to 
Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. the regulars. The editor’s job is to select 


Half a Life-time of Experience as Editor, suc- the best stories he can find within the limi- 
cessful free lance, critic and publisher. Author ‘ 4 ; 
of “The Day of the Brown Horde” and numer- | tations of the company’s budget and poli- 


ous other books, short stories, articles, own cies. His taste is variable and fallible; he is 
and collaborative. subject to individual likes, dislikes, and 
Consideration Reading $2.00 each for short whimseys. But if you see him there year 


stories, 3,000 words or less. Sales offer if sal- f h - h : 
able, brief criticism or suggestion of further after year, handling the same magazines, 


ee ~ oe arranged. se 4 you can be sure that his taste, individual 
,000, $3.00; Books $8.00 . . . My technica shi 

books:’ “Writing for a Living” (cloth) $2.50; preferences, and whimseys are under 
“How to Publish Profitably” (paper) $1.00; control. For example, John Campbell, Mal- 


“Atomic Short Story Technique” paper) $1. | colm Reiss, Peggy Graves, and Robert 

RICHARD TOOKER ‘Erisman were in the saddle when I started 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. general pulpwood editing 10 years ago, and 
last time I looked they were still going 
strong. In addition to their editorial duties, 


a *4 @ &-& 4 A & 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT all these editors have a greater or lesser 
Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, 5: nae ° ° 
paragraphing, compounding, hyphenation, etc., and responsibility for production. Their sched- 
en ee eee ere oe ae Senet eee see ules must be maintained first and foremost: 


Extensive Rewriting by Arrangement 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


they must get copy to the printers on time, 
close the books on time, etc. Even so, they'll 
help you whenever they can—with letters, 
crit:cisms, checks. 

S 0 N G P Oo E Mm S The competition in the pulp field is 
“ keen. Talent alone doesn’t always win out 
Set to Music at first; you have to have the breaks, too. 
And no one can guarantee you the breaks 
at any particular time. But I’ve never 








@ =e 4 fF wt 3 Oe 


Send your poems today for free examination to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. heard of a beginner who really had what 
Master of Music it takes not getting a break sooner or later 
—if he was in there working and waiting 


510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





for it. 


Announcing Publication of 1952 Anthology of Best Original Short-Shorts 


ROBERT OBERFIRST is editing a 1952 Anthology of Best Original Short-Shorts, and is looking for outstanding, 
original, unpublished short-shorts from new writers. Mss. are invited for consideration. FREE READING. Each 
accepted author will only have to purchase 35 copies of Anthology at the regular trade price, which can be re- 
sold. Authors will share in reprint rights. Unacceptable stories will be returned promptly. Stories will be judged 
on freshness and originality of ideas. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. 0. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 

















ROBERT OBERFIRST Offers Personal Training in Writing the Short-Short 


WRITERS: By special request I am offering a low-priced training period in writing short-shorts from idea to 
completed - No printed lessons or stereotyped instruction. The training is entirely personal, suited to 
each individual writer, and covers a period of 3 months * My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT | 
porn = book, SHORT SHORT STORIES, sent free to each enrolled student. *3 months’ instruction | 
only 00. i 
SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS, Reading and handling fees: $2 up to 
1,500 words, $1 per 1,000 words thereafter; novels, $10; poems, $1 each. 

AUTHOR: TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT SHORT, $2; SHORT SHORT STORIES, $2; 

CO-AUTHOR: WRITING THE SHORT STORY, $2.50. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST; Literary Agent P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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LET’S FACE FACTS... 


You don’t need a literary adviser to help you become a 
selling writer. You can do it by using hit-or-miss methods. 











DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


A Training Manual 


Literary imagination is the professional writer’s 
most prized possession. Without it, he knows that no 
amount of technque, no amount of skill in weaving 
words can make a story as good as it can be. Every 
writer — no matter in what field he works — must 
use and develop his imagination. Scores of books on 
writing technique have been published, yet not one 
of them has dealt with the writer’s most important 
asset — his imagination. 


Literary imagination can be developed in the 
normal mind, just as a limb may be developed by 
exercise. But just as a muscle will stiffen and shrivel 
up if it isn’t used, so will the imagination become 
dull and sluggish from lack of exercise. The more 
often a writer puts his imagination to work, the more 
it will develop. And an active and facile imagina- 
tion is essential if you are to become a selling writer. 


A few short weeks of honest, daily work as out- 
lined in DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINA- 
TION, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. 
You will become curious about people, places, and 
events, and this will bring you rich rewards. You 
will discover untapped sources for story material. 


Your writing will be vivid and alive, and — most 
important to you — your manuscripts will become 
salable. 


To make this training manual accessible to any 
writer, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy, which 
is virtually its cost to me. 





CRITICISM AND MARKETING SERVICE 


If your manuscripts are not marketable as they 
stand, but can be made into selling bets, I'll give you 
detailed suggestions for improving and rewriting 
them. If they are hopeless, I’ll tell you so, explaining 
why and showing you how you can improve your 
future work. 


Here is what one satisfied client writes:“. . . and 
I’ve learned more from your letter eo my story 
than I did from the combined efforts of several others 
who had seen it.” 





Some writers study, work hard and 
finally make the grade without as- 
sistance from anyone. But for every 
one that does, many hundreds fail 
in their ambitious attempts to suc- 
ceed without proper guidance. Is it 
worth the risk? Isn't it foolish to waste 
years of time and effort — and pos- 
sibly the loss of a writing career— 
trying to succeed without competent 
help? 


| have been guiding aspiring 
writers for more than fifteen 
years, and the results have been 
gratifying. Writers, with whose 
work I've dealt, are now selling 
their manuscripts to virtually all 
the magazines and book pub- 
lishers. And some have had their 
books and stories screened. This 
success can be traced to the fact 
that my work is designed to fit 
each individual's needs instead of 
putting all clients through the 
same paces. 


You will become a selling writer 
if | take you in my limited group, 
or it won't cost you a penny! 


If your efforts to establish yourself 
in the writing field have met with dis- 
couraging results; if you are sincere 
in your desire to break into print; if 
you are willing to work along care- 
fully planned lines, write for my 
pamphlet which gives details of this 
unique offer. It is FREE, and puts you 
under no obligation. 





The schedule of fees in this 
service is as follows: $5.00 
for each manuscript not ex- 
ceeding 5,000 words, $1.00 
for each additional 1,000 
words (or fraction) thereafter. 
Special rates for book lengths. 


MALIBU 





GEORGE AELTON 


CALIFORNIA 




















What | Do With Your 


To Make it Publishable 


IRST OF ALL, I sit down with 

your manuscript and give it a care- 

ful reading. This reveals to me the 
condition of the work and what should 
be done to correct it. The type of service 
I recommend depends on your special 
need, but generally it comes within one 
of these classifications: 


No. 1 Corrective Criticism 


If your writing is good enough that you can make your own revisions, I prepare 
a letter of corrective analysis, showing specifically what to change and how to change 
it. For book manuscripts, such a letter may run from 15 to 25 typed pages. If any 
point has not been made clear, you are invited to write for further explanation. 


No. 2 Professional Editing 


Some writers understand story structure, but their phrasing has some rough 
edges. If your narrative moves with a halting staccato rather than an even flow, 
if your syntax is faulty or the selection of words inaccurate, a blue pencil will accom- 
plish wonders. 


No. 3 Complete Revision 


In the event you want me to take over your manuscript and do the revision for 
you, I really do your work instead of giving instruction. When the manuscript has 
been revised, you will have a new copy with corrections made, ready for submission 
to an editor. I then refer you to a competent literary agent in New York, if you 
wish to employ one. (Creative revision and manuscript marketing are two separate 
and distinct specialties. ) 





Write today for my free descriptive folder 
entitled “Literary Help.” It tells you how we 
get started. 











Interviews by arrangement 





